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A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
OF 
PSYCHOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


I—THE EXISTENCE OF UNIVERSALS. 


By Morris LazEROwITz. 


Many philosophers have claimed that in addition to objects met 
with in sense-experience there exist entities of an entirely different 
and more esoteric kind, technically designated as “ universals’ 
According to this claim, there are, in addition to such things as 
tables and white sheets of paper, the utterly different and less 
well-known objects tableness and whiteness. Universals, in 
contrast to the changing and passing phenomena perceived with 
our senses, have been described by many philosophers as being 
timeless, unchangeable, and exact. But perhaps more important 
than this, they are intangible to the senses ; they cannot be seen 
with our eyes nor felt with our hands. They are “‘ intelligible ” 
objects which can be apprehended only in thought. As Plato 
expressed it: “‘. . . these, unlike objects of sense, have no 
separate organ, but that the mind, by a power of her own, con- 
templates the universals in all things.” 1 Legend has it that 
Diogenes remarked he could see tables but not tableness, to 
which Plato retorted that although Diogenes had eyes he had no 
intelligence. 

As is well known, philosophers are by no means in agreement 
on the problem of the nature of universals. Endless contro- 
versies have been carried on about their nature without a theory 
being arrived at acceptable to all competent philosophers. This 
lack of a generally accepted view may seem surprising, inasmuch 
as research in the problem bas been carried on for so many 
hundreds of years. What is even more strange, however, is that 


1 Theaetetus, 185. Jowett translation, third edition. 
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philosophers have been unable to reach a unanimous opinion 
about the existence of universals. And in the present paper, it 
will be my purpose to consider the theory that there are universals, 
not with the object of establishing or refuting it, but in order to 


make as clear as possible the nature of the view. For the most. 


part I shall make use of material from the writings of Bertrand 
Russell, because they seem to me to contain the clearest and most 
forthright statements of the view in philosophical literature. 

It can easily be appreciated that anyone who for the first time 
comes upon the theory that there are such things as universals 
will receive the impression that philosophers have discovered a 
new, hitherto unknown, realm of objects, “the supra-sensible 
world of universals ” 1, that they have made a discovery com- 
parable in general respects to the scientific discovery of micro- 
scopic forms of life. Philosophers themselves seem to have 
thought this. Thus Russell once wrote: “ Seeing that nearly all 


the words to be found in the dictionary stand for universals, it is 


strange that hardly anybody except students of philosophy ever 
realises that there are such entities as universals.”? Many 
philosophers who have held the theory that there are such 
entities have done two things. They have claimed, for one thing, 
having direct knowledge of them. Russell, for example, has 
said: “ In addition to our acquaintance with particular existi 
things, we also have acquaintance with what we shall call 
unwersals . . .” *; and Moore has claimed having made analyses 
of some of them.‘ For another thing, they have offered proofs 
of their existence, if not to strengthen their own convictions, to 
convince those who are ignorant of the theory and to defend 
their view against philosophers like Berkeley and James Mill, 
who have denied that there are any abstract ideas. 

All this, the form of words in which the theory is expressed, 
and the manner in which philosophers have conducted their 
dispute with regard to it, creates the impression that the theory 
is about objects, of which ordinary people are unaware and the 
existence of which is in dispute amongst philosophers. One 
would gather from Plato’s remark that those, like Diogenes, who 
have been instructed in the theory and persist in denying that 
they ever have the experience of contemplating a universal, 
suffer from some sort of mental deficiency, a psychological 
blindness comparable to ordinary blindness. And in the same 
way, one would gather from ete statement the skeptical 

1 The Problems of Philosophy, p. 2 Ibid., p. 146. 
Ibid., p. 81. The of 0. B. Moore, pp. 664-665. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF UNIVERSALS. 


hint that philosophers who claim having contemplated universals 
have somehow been deluded. An outsider would naturally be 
led to think that some sort of process of mental looking has 
convinced many philosophers that the entities in dispute exist 
while it has led others to deny this. He would quite naturally 
think that philosophers were engaged in an empirical dispute, 
one with regard to matter of fact, which some sort of mental 
looking has not so far been able to settle. 

His impression would be further strengthened by Russell’s 
explanation of how it happens that people fail to notice universals. 


** We do not naturally dwell upon those words in a sentence which 
do not stand for particulars; and if we are forced to dwell upon a 
word which stands for a universal, we naturally think of it as standing 
for some one of the particulars that come under the universal. When, 
for example, we hear the sentence, ‘Charles I.’s head was cut off’, 
we may naturally enough think of Charles I., of Charles I.’s head, and 
of the operation of cutting off his head, which are all particulars ; 
but we do not naturally dwell upon what is meant by the word ‘ head ’ 
or the word ‘cut’, which is a universal. We feel such words to be 
incomplete and insubstantial ; they seem to demand a context before 
anything can be done with them. Hence we succeed in avoiding all 
notice of universals as such, until the study of philosophy forces them 
upon our attention.” ! 


The impression created by these words is that, like a retiring 
guest at a party where everyone else boisterously clamours for 
attention, universals have been overlooked by people who under- 
stand the words for which they stand. The explanation is 
expressed in the language of empirical description, in language 
which purports to describe how it happens that we fail to notice 
the presence of certain objects. 

Now, in the case of the boisterous party, if the attention of 
people is called to the modest guest, they will see him and acknow- 
ledge his presence ; they will not, except as a bad joke, get into a 
dispute about his existence. Similarly, if philosophers are asked 
to disregard disturbing imagery and the like which may come up 
when they consider a sentence like “Charles I’s head was cut 
off”, and are directed to contemplate the universals symbolized . 
by “head” and “cut”, it is to be expected that they will 
become aware of them. It is to be expected that if some such 
request is made as “ Disregard A’s head and B’s and concentrate 
on the meaning of ‘head’”’, philosophers will think of what is 
meant by the word and will without exception acknowledge the 
existence of the universal. But this is not what happens. 


1 The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 146-147. 
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Instead, what happens is that philosophers get into a serious 
dispute over the existence of universals. Their difference of 
opinion is unquestionably sincere, and is expressed in language 
which makes it look to be of such a kind that to its resolution 
some sort of process of examining the meanings of general words 
is relevant and should be conclusive, though, strange to say, this 
does not serve to resolve the disagreement. 

A further and unexpected complication has been introduced 
into this dispute by other philosophers, who have declared the 
problem to be without literal sense. Thus, for example, in con- 
tradistinction to philosophers who have held the theory that 
there are such objects as universals to be false, Mr. Ayer has 
maintained that it is a pseudo-view, one which, contrary to what 
it appears to be, is really nonsensical.1 According to him, those 
who assert the existence of universals, and even devise i ingenious 
arguments to demonstrate this, are not really asserting that 
anything exists, but are only pronouncing nonsensical combina- 
tions of words; and those who deny their existence are not 
really denying the existence of anything but are likewise pro- 
nouncing nonsense. The controversy does not involve a differ- 
ence of opinion with regard to a theory and is not, therefore, 
genuine. 

Is the dispute empirical, one with regard to whether universals 
exist, or is it a pseudo-dispute in which no opposing views are 
really expressed but only nonsense is uttered? How is the 
theory and the dispute with regard to it to be understood ? 

It is possible, in the first place, to side at least partly with 
Mr. Ayer and argue that the supposed dispute is only a‘pseudo- 
disagreement, one not constituted by any actual difference of 
opinion between those philosophers who appear to take sides on 
the problem : that those philosophers who affirm the existence of 
universals, those who deny their existence, and even those who 
pronounce the theory nonsensical, are not actually disagreeing, 
despite the fact that their language and behaviour are appro- 
priate to an actual divergence of beliefs. It is possible to argue, 
with good reason, that philosophers have not discovered, and 
are not stating the existence of, entities of a new kind, that the 
layman is not unaware of the existence of these entities but 
rather also has knowledge by acquaintance of them, and that 
those philosophers who deny that universals exist are not dis- 
puting the claim of those who assert that there are universals. 

For consider how the term “ universal ” is used in philosophy. 


1 Language, Truth and Logic, p. 36. 
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Russell wrote that “ we ‘ conceive ’ whenever we understand the 
meaning of an abstract word, or think of that which is in fact the 
meaning of the word. If you see a white patch of snow, or recall 
it by means of images, you do not have a concept; but if you 
think about whiteness, you have a concept. . . . The object of 
your thought, in such a case, is a wniversal or a Platonic idea.” ! 
This, quite clearly, is an explanation of how the word “ universal ” 
is used by philosophers. It tells us the term is so used that V 
to say an abstract word, for example, a general name or a verb 
or an adjective, has a meaning is the same thing as to say it 
expresses a universal. The meaning of an abstract word is a 
universal, so that the expression “‘ the universal for which a word 
stands” translates into the expression “the meaning of an 
abstract word ”’, e.g., “‘ the universal for which ‘lion’ stands ” 
means the same as what is meant by “ the meaning of ‘ lion’ ”. 
In order, then, to know whether there are universals it is only 
necessary to know the meaning of a general name like “ lion” 
or the meaning of some other abstract word. And since everyone, 
layman as well as philosopher, who can understand ordinary con- 
versation knows the meanings of some such words, it follows that 
everyone knows that there are universals. 

Philosophers who think that laymen are unaware of the fact 
that universals exist must be supposed, therefore, to be thinking 
that laymen are unaware of the fact that abstract words have 
meanings. But this they know to be false, and it is not easy to 
see how they ever could come to think it. The “‘ theory ” which 
is expressed by the words “ Universals exist ” is also expressed ¥ 
by the words “ Abstract words have meanings”. But no one 
who understood the sentence “ Prepositions, adjectives, etc., 
have meanings ” would imagine that it expressed a theory ; and 
it is difficult to see what happened that could have led anyone to 
think that “ Universals exist ” expressed one, or that philosophers 
at onetime had discovered the “‘supra-sensible world of universals’’, 
which implies that they had discovered that abstract words have 
meanings. 

The idea that there actually is a dispute over whether universals 
exist becomes completely - incomprehensible. For what is 
asserted by the statement “There are no universals” is also 
asserted by the statement “‘ General names, adjectives, etc., have 
no meanings”. The further statement “ ‘ There are universals ’ 
is literally meaningless’ expresses what is also expressed by 
“Tt makes no sense to say ‘ Adjectives, general names, etc. have 


1 Philosophy, p. 203. 
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meanings’”’. But it is plain, I think, that no one would dream 
of denying that verbs, etc. had meanings, or of maintaining that 
it makes no sense to say that they do. All philosophers, those 
who pronounce the view that there are universals to be without 
sense, those who merely contend it is false, as well as those who 
hold it, know that abstract words have meaning. They all, 
therefore, know that there are universals. There is no difference 
of opinion over whether abstract words have meanings. How 
then could there be a difference of opinion over whether there 
are universals ? Seen in this light, it becomes plausible to say 
that, although there appears to be a controversy, there really is 
none. 
Nevertheless, although there is good reason for arriving at the 
conclusion that there is no divergence of belief, and hence no 
actual dispute amongst philosophers, and that there is no 
problem about the existence of universals, to assert this is to 
deny the obvious. Undeniably philosophers are in intelligible 
disagreement of some sort over universals, even though there is 
none over whether abstract words have meaning. And un- 
questionably they are sincere ; they are not pretending a dispute. 
To consider any other possibility would be to explore fantasy 


rather than fact. The problem, rather, is to find an explanation | 


which will be an explanation of both facts: both that there is a 
dispute about universals and that there is none over whether 
abstract words have meanings. One may, of course, stop short 
and take the dispute as merely showing a “ strange thing ”’ about 
the psychology of philosophers, namely, that they are able to 
hold “. . . sincerely, as part of their philosophical creed, proposi- 
tions inconsistent with what they themselves know to be true ”.1 
But this is not satisfactory. It is psychologically possible, to be 
sure, for a person to believe what he knows to be false. And it 
is conceivable that many philosophers, regardless of what they 
know perfectly well, are nevertheless expressing contrary opinions 
which they believe. Something strange, psychologically, could 
have happened to philosophers to arouse beliefs which in normal 
circumstances they would not have. One is reminded of the 
man who knows his love is untrue to him, has seen her in another 
man’s arms, sees the lie in her face when she denies his accusa- 
tions, but nevertheless believes her: “I know she is false to 
me, and yet I believe her. I must.”* Something like what 


1G. E. Moore, “A Defence of Common Sense ’’, Contemporary British 


Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 203. 
* I cannot recall the novel from which this is taken. 
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happened to this man could, conceivably, have also happened to 
philosophers, but there is no reason for thinking so. There is no 
good reason for thinking that any philosophers suffer from some 
sort of emotional conflict with regard to the fact that words have 
meanings. The dispute over universals has to be explained in 
some other way ; so far we have not rightly understood it. 

The problem is to arrive at an explanation of the theory of uni- 
versals which will at the same time allow for and be an explanation 
of the dispute, 7.¢., will tell us whether the dispute is factual or 
whether no facts are in dispute but something else is and what it is. 
Russell bas drawn a distinction on the basis of which such an 
explanation could, perhaps, be constructed. He writes : 

“* General words such as ‘man’ or ‘ cat’ or ‘ triangle’ are said to 
denote ‘ universals ’, concerning which, from the time of Plato to the 
present day, philosophers have never ceased to debate. Whether 
there are universals, and, if so, in what sense, is a metaphysical 
question, which need not be raised in connection with the use of 


language. The only point about universals that needs to be raised at ~ 


this point is that the correct use of general words is no evidence that 
@ man can think about universals. It has often been supposed that, 
because we can use a word like ‘ man’ correctly, we must be capable 
of a corresponding ‘ abstract’ idea of man, but this is quite a mistake. 
. . . Consequently there is no need to suppose that we ever apprehend 
universals, although we use general words correctly.” + 
According to the distinction here implied between the correct 
use of general words and their standing for universals or abstract 
ideas, it follows that the statement which is asserted by some 
philosophers and controverted by others, that an abstract word, 
say “chair”, stands for a universal, expresses something new 
and in addition to the undisputed fact that the word has a correct 
use in the language. The sentence “ The word ‘chair’ stands 
for the universal chairness ” says something new and in addition 
to what would be said by a statement explaining the proper use 
of “ chair ” in English, so that in learning the second statement 
a person would not at the same time be learning what was ex- 
pressed by the first. The distinction thus seems to provide an 
explanation of how the layman, who knows how to use abstract 
words like “‘ cheese’, “ walk”, and “ not” correctly, could be 
unaware of the existence of universals, and of how it has happened 
that even philosophers have disagreed over whether there are 
any. For we are told that knowing how to use a word correctly, 
e.g., ‘‘ cheese” or “not”, is not the same as, nor does it imply, 
being able to frame the abstract idea of cheese or of not, or to 
have acquaintance with the universal it denotes. A person who’ 


1 Philosophy, pp. 53-54. 
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behaved appropriately on hearing the request, “ Please pass the 
cheese to me ”’, who knew how to make his own wants known in 
similar words, and could even talk at length on the differences 
between cheeses, might not know the abstract idea of cheese, 
although we should say he knew the correct use of “ cheese ” 
in the language. Similarly, with regard to words like “five ’’, 
‘not’, “ between”, “white”, “ walk”, the fact that he has 
used them correctly on numerous occasions and in different cir- 
cumstances is not to be counted as any evidence whatever for 
thinking he knows the universals they denote, or even that there 
are any such objects. And the philosophical controversy is not 
about what everyone knows perfectly well, that such words have 
correct use in the language ; it is a controversy over the pur- 
ported discovery that in addition to their having an ordinary 
use they also stand for entities philosophers have called 
“ universals”’. The possibility of a genuine difference of opinion 
arising seems to be explained ; since those philosophers, who have 
failed to apprehend abstract ideas, even though they know 
verbal usage, may think the claim that there are universals 
false, or even that it is senseless. Thus, although Diogenes could 
apply the word “ horse ” to the right animals, knew the correct 
use of “ horse ’’, he was incapable of framing the abstract idea of 
horse, and so was led to deny that there were universals. 
Another thing that would seem to follow from Russell’s 
distinction is that there are two different processes connected 
with learning a word: one, of learning its correct use, and the 
othep, a further process, of framing an abstract idea, or becoming 
acquainted with the universal for which the word stands: one 
process of learning to what animals “ horse” is applicable and 
another process of framing the abstract idea of horse. The first 
process is, of course, familiar to all of us ; admittedly those of us 
who know word usage were subjected to it. But what is this 
further process ? What, in addition to teaching us how to use 
correctly the words in a language, for instance, in the usual, 
ostensive ways in which children are taught them, is necessary in 
order to make us also know the universals they symbolize ” 


Russell appears to have answered this question too, to have. 


described the further process: ‘‘ When we see a white patch, we 
are acquainted, in the first instance, with the particular patch ; 
but by seeing many white patches, we easily learn to abstract the 
whiteness which they all have in common, and in learning this we 
are learning to be acquainted with whiteness. A similar process 
will make us acquainted with any other universal of thesame sort.”’! 


1The Problems of Philosophy, pp. 158-159; see also the following 
paragraph. 
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One may suppose that “‘ learning to abstract the whiteness which 
particular white things have in common or the horseness which 
particular horses have in common ’”’ describes something which. 
has to be gone through in addition to the process of learning the 
proper use of “ white” or “horse”’, so that a person who has 
learnt to apply “ white” to things that are white and to with- 
hold applying it to things having another colour, and has learnt 
to apply “horse” to animals that are horses and to withhold 
applying it to other animals, could not, merely because he has 
this knowledge, be said to have gone through the process of — 
abstracting whiteness and horseness, and thereby to have become 
acquainted with the universals. The description of the process 
of abstraction gives rise to the idea that becoming acquainted 
with a universal requires, so to speak, vata vee sort of Vvy 
mental distillation in which, e.g., whiteness, a non-visual. 
idea, is derived from visual, concrete-objects.. The attempts in 
chemistry to obtain a pure substance may come to mind as 
analogous. 
But what would be a test for ascertaining whether a person has. 

achieved acquaintance with a universal? What is to be reckoned 
as evidence for a person’s being acquainted, say, with whiteness 
or tableness ? Philosophers do not explicitly tell us, and Russell 
denies that the correct use of a word is to be considered as any 
evidence whatever. Their omission, in conjunction with Russell’s 
denial, is important because, by putting them in a position com- 
parable to that of an explorer who claims to have discovered a 
strange, new land but has brought back nothing which could 
serve as evidence for his claim, some philosophers get the idea 

_ - that the theory of universals is false while others think it is. 

unverifiable and therefure nonsensical. 

Nevertheless, there is an ordinary way at hand of finding out 
whether a person has acquaintance with a universal. In accord- 
ance with the philosophical explanation of the word “ universal ”” 
to the effect that the meaning of a general word is a universal, it 
will be plain that knowledge of the meaning of a word is identical 
with or at least implies acquaintance with a universal. Thus, 
from the fact that a person knows the meaning of “ white” or 
of “ table ” it follows that he has acquaintance with whiteness or 
tableness. And we do, of course, have a test, which is the only 
one, for ascertaining whether he knows the meaning of a word. 

We find out whether a person knows the meaning of “ white ” or 

“table” by observing how he uses the word. If he continues. 
to use it properly, 7.e., in the way in which it is ordinarily used, 
applies it only to the right things, uses it correctly in assertions. 


10 MORRIS LAZEROWITZ: 
and questions, etc., we say he knows its meaning. We take the 
correct use of “‘ white” and “table” as evidence that a person 
knows their meaning. It follows, then, contrary to what Russell 
holds, that we do count their correct use as evidence that the 
person has acquaintance with the universals whiteness and 
tableness. And what could ever have made anyone deny this, 
is not easy to see; though we can, perhaps, see a reason why 
philosophers should have omitted explicitly stating a test for 
ascertaining whether a person has acquaintance with universals, 
since no procedure in addition to the usual one for finding out 
that people know the meanings of words is necessary. 

Furthermore, it will be clear that knowing the meaning of a 
word is the same as knowing its proper use. The test for each is 
exactly the same ; it consists in each case of observing how the 
word is used and what the responses to its use in statements made 
by others are. There is no test which is a test of one and not of 
¥ the other; and this is because the expressions “ knows its use 
but does not know its meaning ”’, “‘ knows its meaning but does not 
know its use ’’.are self-contradictory. “Knows its meaning as well 
as its use ” says nothing different from “ knows its use ”’, because 
it makes no sense to ask “ Which did you learn first, the meaning 
of the word or its correct use?”’. It will be clear, too, that it is not 
merely false to say that there are two processes connected with 
learning a word, one of learning its correct use, and a further one, 
not involved in the first, of learning to abstract a universal, but 
it makes no sense to say this. Learning to abstract the universal 
for which a word stands is the same as learning to use the word 
properly. There is nothing more mysterious about the one than 
there is about the other. 

The attempt to understand the theory of universals by way of 
the distinction between a general word having a correct use and 
standing for a universal has not been enlightening. It only leads 
back to the former unacceptable idea that the dispute about 
universals is a disagreement over whether general words have 
meanings. The distinction no doubt has point, however ; though 
what it is remains obscure. Russell would not deny that the 
correct use of a general word like “ white” is evidence that a 
person knows its meaning. His denial, which I find hard to 
think is just a mistake, that it is evidence for a person’s being 
acquainted with the universal for which it stands raises the 
suspicion that there is a problem about universals which there is 
net about the meanings of words, that the theory that general 
words stand for universals does not reduce to = statement that 


general words have meanings. 
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THE EXISTENCE OF UNIVERSALS. 11 
Having learned words in the usual ways in which words are 
learned seems to leave many people unsatisfied. It leaves them 
with the feeling, apparently, that it is not enough, that the 
ordinary ways have not given them knowledge of what the words 
really mean. Moore has given explicit expression to this dis- 
satisfaction: “‘ What, after all, is it that we mean to say of an 
action when we say that it is right or ought to be done?” + 
And in the attempt to answer this question Moore, who knows 
the ordinary use of the word, thought it necessary to try to 
discover a property common and exclusive to all right actions. 
Again, as in the case of Russell’s distinction of which the present 
expression of dissatisfaction is a continuation, knowing how to 
apply “ right ” to actions to which the word is commonly applied 
is not to be taken for knowing its meaning. In order to know 
what the word means it is necessary to know a property, one that 
is common and exclusive to all actions to which the word would 
ordinarily be applied. The meaning of “right” is a common 
property, which a person may not know even though he knows 
the ordinary use of the word. In general with regard to abstract 
words, Plato tells us: ‘‘ Whenever a number of individuals have 
@ common name, we assume them to have also a corresponding 
form or idea.”? And from Russell we have the statement : 
“Let us consider, say, such a notion as ‘justice’. If we ask 
ourselves what justice is, it is natural to proceed by considering 
this, that, and the other just, act, with a view to discovering what 
they have in common. They must all, in some sense, partake 
of a common nature, which will be found in whatever is just and 
in nothing else. This common nature, in virtue of which they 
are all just, will be justice itself, the pure essence the admixture 
of which with facts of ordinary life produces the multiplicity of 
just acts. Similarly with any other word which may be applic- 
able to common facts, such as ‘ whiteness’, for example. The 
word will be applicable to a number of particular things because 
they all participate in a common nature or essence.” * 

The idea that the meanings of abstract words, or universals, 
are common properties is one which seems natural and invites 
ready acceptance. It seems to account for the difference 
between proper names and general names, etc., ¢.g., between 
“ Edward” and “boy ”’. And it provides us with an explanation 
of how it is that after having had pointed out to him a number 

1 Ethics, p. 8. Italics my own. See also C. D. Broad, Scientific Thought 
Introduction. 

2 Republic, Book X, 596. 2 The Problems of Philosophy, p. 143. 
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of things to each of which the same word is applied a person can 
go on by himself to apply the word correctly to new things: of 
how it is that after having been shown applications of a word 
W to a, b, c he can go on by himself and apply it correctly to d, 
e, etc. If in the course of being taught ostensively the use. of 
W, all he learned were the separate facts that a was called W 
and that 6 also was called W, he would not have learned anything 
which would enable him to proceed independently to new ap- 
plications, 7.e., to applications which had not been explicitly 
made for him, any more than after being told that this boy was 
called ‘‘ Edward ” and that boy, too, he would have been told 
anything which would justify him in calling other boys “‘ Edward ”’. 
If, however, we suppose that W is applied to a, 6, and c in virtue 
of their having a given property ¢ in common, we can understand 
_ how a person who has learned this, namely that W is applicable 
to a, b, c because they have ¢ in common, can go on by himself 
to make further applications of W to d, e, etc. What enables 
him to make independently the new applications is knowledge 
of the general-fact that W is applicable to anything which has ¢ : 
he applies W to d and e, etc., by noting that in common with 
a, b, and c they have ¢. The general fact that W is applicable to 
anything which has ¢, which he learns from the separate applica- 
tions of W, is equivalent to the fact that ¢ is the meaning of W, 
so that in knowing the meaning of W he knows to what it is 
applicable. It is natural, thus, to think that “the meaning of 
the term will be what is common to the various examples pointed 
out as meant by it”. 

Despite the naturalness of this account of the meanings of 
words, some philosophers have disagreed with the theory that 
the meanings of words are common properties. Locke’s well- 
known challenge may be recalled: ‘“‘ For I demand, what are 
the alterations which may or may not be in a horse or lead, 
without making either of them to be of another species? . : 
he will never be able to know when anything precisely ceases to 
be of the species of a horse or lead.” ? This challenge is un- 
answerable. Imagine a horse changing by imperceptible grada- 
tion into a swan. Clearly, we can distinguish three stages in the 
process of transformation: one with regard to which everyone 
would say the animal was a horse, another with regard to which 
everyone would say it was neither a horse nor a swan, and still 
a third with regard to which everyone would say it was a swan. 
But these stages, which themselves involve an undetermined 


1C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World-Order, p. 78. 
* Human Understanding, Book III, Chap. III, 13. 
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amount of latitude, are connected by imperceptible gradation 
with each other, so that there is no sharp line of division between 
any of the stages and no way of ascertaining where one ends and 
the other begins. Like a person going from one army to another 
facing it and separated from it by No-Man’s Land, one can 
imaginatively proceed from the horse to an animal which is 
neither horse nor swan, and finally to the swan without being 
able to know where precisely be left one and arrived at the other. 
If, on the other hand, there were a property ¢, simple or complex, 
in virtue of having which the animal was a horse and in virtue of 
failing to have which the animal ceased to be a horse, and another 
property ¢’, on the possession of which depended whether a thing 
was a swan or not, it would be possible to know at exactly what 
point in the process of transformation the animal ceased to be a 
horse, at what point exactly it became neither a horse nor a swan, 
and at what point exactly it became a swan. It would cease to 
be a horse at precisely the point when it lost ¢, and it would 
become a swan precisely at the point of transformation when it 
acquired ¢’. But this is made impossible by the fact that the 
change proceeds by imperceptible gradation. The fact that 
there are no sharp lines of demarcation shows that there is no 
property common and unique to all things, actual or imaginable, 
to which the word “horse” is applicable and the failure to have 
which makes the word inapplicable. The meaning of the word 
is not an essence, a common property. 

Without instancing other words to illustrate the point, it can 
be seen that with regard to any abstract word W there are things 
which we should correctly and without hesitation call “W ”’ ; 
there are things from which we should correctly and without 
hesitation withhold application of “ W”’; and there are things, 
actual or easily imaginable, with regard to which a person who 
knew all there was to be known about the ordinary, actual use 
of “ W’”’, would not know what to do, whether to apply it or 
withhold it. His knowledge of actual usage would be of no help 
to him. This is not, as Prof. Broad seemed to think,! due to 
inadequate knowledge of the rules for the use of ““W”’, but 
obtains in spite of knowing all there is to be known about the 
actual use of the word. And to search for exact rules, or what is 
equivalent to this, to search for a common property in virtue of 
which a word is applied and in the absence of which application 
is withheld, would be like trying to discover rules for a game in 
addition to the well-known ones, while knowing perfectly well 


1 Scientific Thought, Introduction. 
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that the usual rules were all the rules that had ever been invented 
for the game. There are no sharply defined criteria for the use 
of a word, in the sense that if we knew the criteria we could never 
conceivably be in the position of not knowing whether it is 
correct or incorrect to apply the word, given also that we knew 
all the relevant facts concerning the thing to which the word is 
to be applied, so that further observation would be of no help. 
It is worth while to bring out Locke’s point somewhat differ- 
ently. If Russell’s account is the right explanation of the condi- 
tion under which a general name like “ horse ” is applicable to 
each of a number of things, it is to be supposed that anyone who 
has applied the word correctly and continues to use it properly 
under a variety of circumstances will know the common property 
in virtue of which it is correct to apply it. If the reason why 
each of a number of animals is called “ horse ”’ is that they have 
a@ common property ¢, it would be a miracle if in continuing 


correctly to call more of the right animals “ horse ” we neverthe- 


less did not know ¢. It would be as if a person in his everyday 
transactions made purchases with dollar bills, never accepted the 
wrong change in coins, etc., but, in spite of this, did not know 
the monetary*value of dollar bills. The fact, however, that 
philosophers think a search for common properties is necessary, 
and that finding one in any particular case will constitute a 
discovery, implies exactly this. It implies that, at least fre- 
quently, and perhaps always, we do not know the common 
properties which make it correct for us to apply words to each 
of a class of individuals. It becomes difficult in such cases to 
see what the explanation of continued correct application could 
be. The Mormons once thought, when a person in a state of 
religious exaltation suddenly began to speak in strange syllables, 
that he was divinely inspired and talked sense; and when 
someone else in the congregation began to translate his words to 
the others, they thought that he too was divinely inspired and 
understood the words. Their explanation of what happened 
was intelligible, though undoubtedly false. And one might hold, 
in explanation of what happens in the case of the continued 
correct application of a word, that this is due to divine assistance 
or to a mysterious influence the property exerts over our pens 
and tongues, or that it just happens that we continue to use the 
word correctly while remaining in ignorance of the property 
which makes our use correct. It is hardly to be supposed, 
however, that philosophers would offer any such explanation or 
find it acceptable. The only remaining possible explanation of 
continued correct use of a word, on the Platonic assumption, is 
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that those who use the word know the property for which it 
stands. 

But then the idea that a word is applicable to each of a number 
of things because they participate in a common essence, together 
with the idea that some sort of search is necessary in order to 
discover the essence symbolized by the word, which we already 
are able to use in everyday life, leads toa paradox. If in knowing. 
how to use the word correctly we must know the property ¢ in 
virtue of which it is applied to things, there can be no problem 
of searching for or discovering ¢: to know the correct use of the 
word is the same as knowing that ¢ is its meaning. If, on the 
other hand, a search for a supposedly unknown property is 
necessary, then there 1s no common property for which the word 
stands, no property which is its meaning. Even if an examination 
of all the things to which the word is applicable were to end in 
- the discovery of a property ¢, common and unique to the things 
to which the word is applicable, ¢ could not have been the 
property in virtue of the possession of which by each of a number 
of things the word was applicable to them. 

In sum, if a word is applicable in virtue of ¢, ¢ must be known ; 
and if, in knowing its use, we don’t know of any common property 
in virtue of which the word is applicable, we do then know that 
it is not because the things have such a property that it is applic- 
able to them. In neither case is a search sensible, or a relevant 
discovery possible. It is a paradox, in view of this fact, that 
philosophers have thought a search was necessary and that after 
so many years they apparently have failed to realize that it is 
not a genuine search but is rather a pseudo-search. By asserting 
both. that abstract words stood for common properties and that 
the properties were unknown and had to be discovered as things in 
addition to what we get to know when we learn the use of words, 
philosophers have, to all appearances, held a view according to 
which words had meanings which they were never given by anyone 
nor were known by anyone to have. It is difficult to suppose that 
philosophers have really thought anything of this sort; and 
more directly with regard to the dispute over whether the 
meanings of words are common properties, it is difficult to see 
why Locke’s familiar challenge should have had so little influence 
on other philosophers. 

The fact with regard to abstract words is that they are applic- 
able to each of a number of things because the things resemble 
each other more or less, without there being anything common 
to all of them to set exact boundaries which would mark off 
correct from incorrect applications of the words. And it is 
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entirely reasonable to think that if the dispute concerned whether 
the things to which a word was applicable all had something in 
common, or were exactly similar in some respect or set of respects, 
it would have been resolved long ago in favour of Locke and 
others, instead of ending in a stalemate. It is to be expected as 
a normal thing that philosophers would come in time to see and 
admit the facts. How, then, is the apparent failure on the part 
of many philosophers over a long period of years to see and 
admit the facts to be understood? In only one way: as not 
actually constituting any such failure at all. In order to reach 
an understanding of what philosophers are saying, we must take 
into consideration the fact, which we have to take seriously, that 
they persist in apparently not seeing, what seems plain to us, 
that the adduced facts are inconsistent with their theory. When 
continued confrontation with plain fact does not make philo- 
sophers give up their theory, it is safest to proceed on the assump- 
tion, not that their intelligence is weak, but that somehow the 
facts do not count against the theory. Their behaviour clearly 
shows that they do not reckon the facts as constituting a reason 
for giving up the view that they are holding. Hence we are 
driven to conclude that the view which has naturally been attri- 
buted to these philosophers because of the manner in which they 
have expressed themselves, the view against which the facts do 
count, is not the view that they are holding. Their words have 
to be reconstrued in such a way that the facts do not refute 
what they are intended to express. 

When philosophers assert that a word W is applicable to each 
of a number of things because they have a property in common, 
and continue to insist on this in face of the fact that the things 
to which W is applicable only resemble each other more or less 
without there being anything common to all of them in wirtue of 
which W is applicable to each, they do not by their words wish 
to controvert fact. They mean, rather, to tell us something 
about their use of an expression, although they do this in an 
indirect and misleading way. A fuller statement of what they 
assert is the following : A word is applicable to each of a number 
of things because it stands for the property which they all have 
incommon. This tells us that to say a word is applicable to each 
of a number of things is the same as to say it stands for a common 
property. And now we can see what they are doing: they wish, 
regardless of the facts, to use “stands for a common property ” 
to mean the same as “is applicable to each of a number of 
things”’. This explains why the facts do not count against what 
they are saying, and why the dispute over common properties 
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ends in a stalemate. Some philosophers wish to use, and in 
their Philosophical writings do use, “stands for a common 
property ” synonymously with, so that it means no more than, 
“is applicable to each of a number of things”, while other 
philosophers, like Locke, are opposed to their use of the expression. 
And since matter of fact is not in dispute, neither can win, and 
each can go his own way. 

Now, also, we are in’a better position to see what the dispute 
over the existence of universals comes to. There is no contro- 
versy, no divergence of opinion, with regard to whether words 
have meanings, and there is no factual controversy over whether 
the meanings of words are common properties. But the tendency 
of many philosophers to use “‘ stands for a common property ”’ 
synonymously with, ‘‘.is applicable to each of a number of things ” 
throws some light, as. will later be seen, on the nature of the view 
that there are universals, and the dispute regarding it. 

Connected with the philosophical idea that the meanings of 
abstract words are common properties is the idea that common 
properties, or universals, are entities, different in kind from the 
things they are said to “ characterize ” and such that they could 
exist even when characterizing nothing. It is not by an accidental 
use of language or merely for the purpose of expressing themselves 
more colourfully that some philosophers have asserted : “ Uni- 
versals can be in many places at one time’. The statement 
““ Whiteness is now in many places ’”’ is not merely an unusual 
way of expressing the commonplace fact that there are many 
white things; it serves to bring out the poimt that, though 
they are very queer, universals are entities. By way of paren- 
thetical observation, it may be remarked that philosophers like 
Stout, who seem to have been outraged by what they took to be 
a flagrant misuse of the word “entity ”, a misuse in violation of 
the necessary proposition that nothing can be in several places 
at the same time and according to which we should have. to say 
that there were self-contradietory entities, have argued that no 
object. could. be in ,“ local separation.” from itself. It is self- 
contradictory to say * ‘ Jones i is now in two different. parts of the 
world ”, and, as “entity ” is ordinarily used, it is self-contradit- 
tory to aay “ The entity whiteness is now in a number of different 
parts of the world”. Thus, Prof. Stout let, himself be governed 
by the ordinary, non-contradictory use of “ entity ” and proposed 
a view according to which characters are particular! Other 

1“ Are Characteristics Universal or Particular ?”, Proc. Arist. Soc. 
Supp. Vol. 3. i 
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philosophers, however, have not felt the force of the objection 
from the logical impossibility of “local separation”. This, I 
think, is noteworthy. For if “ Some entities can be in many 
places at one time ”’, rightly understood, were self-contradictory, 
one would expect that philosophers who have asserted it would 
give it up. Read in terms of ordinary usage, it is self-contradic- 
tory ; and there is no particular difficulty in seeing this, no com- 
plicated chain of reasoning is involved. There is, therefore, some 
reason for thinking that it is not self-contradictory, that philo- 
sophers mean something different by it from what a literal inter- 
pretation of the words would make one think. 

The theory that there are such entities as universals implies 
that the meanings of abstract words, 7.e., the meanings of general 
names, adjectives, etc., are entities. Since it is not to be sup- 
posed that the fact that abstract words have meanings is being 
asserted as a theory or is in question among philosophers, it may 
be gathered that what some philosophers have intended to convey 
is the theory that the meanings of such words are entities. Ac- 
cordingly, what now would seem to be in dispute is not whether 
there are universals, but whether universals are entities, or to 
include Mr. Ayer,’ whether it makes sense to say they are objects. 
It would appear to be a factual dispute ie the nature of the 
meanings of words. 

Is this a possible construction ? Have: some diicsinhen 
really claimed having discovered a further fact, unknown by 
most people and disputed by others, the fact, namely, that the 
meanings of abstract words are objects? There is, in the first 
place, an air of absurdity about supposing that any philosopher 
has actually meant to hold this. No philosopher, or group of 
philosophers, ‘would think of saying, ‘“‘ Jones, like most men, 
knew his wife for thirty years but never did know that she was 
not just a shadow, never did know that she was made of flesh 
and bones and°had a temper”. And it is not’ easy to think 
that philosophers have ever held a theory of such a sort that they 
might naturally be imagined as ‘saying, “ Like most) men, Jones 
knew the meaning of “horse” for thirty years or:more, but, 
oddly enough, he never did know it was an entity”. Were 
Diogenes alive we could hardly imagine him refraining from 
remarking that after thirty years and better of assurance based 
on’ knowledge by acquaintance Russell himself has become 
uncertain: “ I conclude, therefore, though with hesitation, that 
there are universals, and not merely general words.” 1! One 


1 An Inquiry into Meaning and Truth, p. 436. 
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might very appropriately ask what happened that an assurance 
based on acquaintance with universals, similar to acquaintance 
with sense-data, should have dissolved into uncertainty. With- 
out labouring the point, it becomes justifiable to suspect that 
the view that universals are objects is not an empirical theory 
about the nature of the meanings of words.; Berkeley and others, 
who appear to have placed a straightforward: interpretation on 
the words philosophers have used to express this view, made the 
Gedankenexperiment of attempting to envisage “ abstract ideas’, 
and came to the conclusion that there were no such entities, that 
is, that the meanings of words are not objects, over and above 
the tangible things, etc., to which the words are applicable. It 
would be absurd to think that what Russell has called a natural 
oversight could not be corrected by a serious effort. But it is a 
mistake to take the theory as empirical, to be established or 
refuted by some sort of examination of the meanings of words. 
“ Coming to know that universals are entities’? describes no 
conceivable process of learning anything about the meanings, of 
words. 

This, and at the same time what the theory, comes to, can be 
seen if we keep in mind. both the connection of the idea that 
universals are entities with the contention, which is also the 
main source of the idea, that the meanings of general words are 
common properties, and also the form of speech philosophers 
sometimes use to express the relation between words and their 
meanings, viz., general words stand for universals. The, view 
that universals, and therefore common properties, are entities 
of an abstract sort, when considered in conjunction with this form 
of speech, is readily seen to lead to the further statement that 
“‘ General words stand for abstract entities’. Nevertheless, in 
spite of their description of universals as being less tangible than 
the concrete things they. characterize, as being non-sensuous, 
abstract objects to. be gazed on only: with the mind’s eye, philo- 
sophers so use the phrase: ‘‘ stands for a common property "Or 
(to call attention to. another of Russell’s expressions) ‘‘ denotes 
a universal ”, that 'a word that-is said to stand. for or denote, a 
common property does not stand for anything in addition to the 
things or events, etc., to which it applies.’ Also, thus, to say 
that a general word stands for an abstract entity does not mean 
that it denotes anything other than the concrete, partqulan 
things to which it is applicable. 

It can now be seen that “ Universals are entities” does not, 
nor is it intended to, express a theory about the nature of the 
meanings of words, any more than to assert that general words 
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stand for common properties or for abstract entities is to state a 
theory about the meanings of words. “‘ Universals are entities ” 
means no more and no less than the expression it naturally brings 
to mind, namely, “General words stand for abstract entities ’’, 
which itself is only an alternative form of words for “ General 
words are applicable to each of a number of things”. But the 
intermediate expression has a further point. } 

“ Abstract words stand for abstract entities” leads to ‘ Abstract 
words are the proper names of abstract entities’. Thus Russell 
speaks of universals as being named by words.1 “In effect philo- 
sophers may be construed as arguing: A word that is applicable 
to each of a number of things, events, etc., stands for the property 
they have in common ; it therefore stands for an abstract entity ; 
consequently, in addition to being the general name of each of 
the things, etc., to which it is applicable, it is also a proper name, 
the proper name of an abstract object.2 And since to be the 
proper name of an abstract object is not to be the name of an 
object, in any ordinary sense, we can see that in an indirect way 
what philosophers are saying is that abstract words are proper 
names, without their being the proper names of any ae 
Philosophers whom we may suppose to be saying this know, of 
course, that words like “white ” “horse”, “ running ”, “ simi- 
larity” are not commonly classified with proper names like 
“ Plato” and “ London ” ; and it is therefore natural to suppose 
that they are recommending, for various reasons, such a classifi- 
cation. By asserting that universals are entities, they are not, 
in an indirect way, making the obviously false statement that 
abstract words, as a matter of ordinary classification of parts of 
speech, are proper names. Rather, to put the matter provision- 
ally, they are making in concealed form the linguistic proposal, 
“ Let us classify such words with proper names”. The statement 
“Universals are éntities” hides the linguistic proposal to 
reclassify, formally, abstract words with proper names. 

The theory I am here stating, or some modification of it, will 
not, I expect, impress itself with any great amount of favour on 
most philosophers. N allio: with the help of this hypothesis 
a number of puzzling things connected with the philosophical 
view, which otherwise remain unexplained, can be cleared. up. 
For one thing, it is completely puzzling to think what could have 
happened that should have made. anyone think that universals 
have been discovered or that hardly anybody wat students 


“1 The Problems of Philosophy, p- ‘147. 
'? See C. I. Lewis, “ The Modes of Meaning ”, Philowpy and Phenomedo 
logical Research, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 238-239. 
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of philosophy know that there are universals. On the theory 
that the philosophical view is a linguistic proposal to reclassify 
abstract words with proper names it is not difficult to see what 
the “discovery ”’ refers’ to. Philosophers have actually dis- 
covered. a new possible way of classifying words, and those people 
who are unaware of the existence of universals are merely un- 
aware of this possibility. In a similar way it is possible to explain 
anyone’s thinking that knowledge of the correct use of an abstract 
word does not imply knowledge of a universal ; what he thinks 
but expresses in a misleading manner is that knowledge of the 
correct use of “horse’’, for example, does not imply that a 
person sees the possibility of classifying the word “ horse ” with 
“ Dobbin”, say. .Also we can now understand why the contro- 
versy over ‘universal should have continued without resolution 
for so many hundreds of years, which if it had been empirical or 
@-priort. would. be astonishing beyond belief. If the dispute 
consists of counter-proposals with regard to altering linguistic 
conventions, then we can understand why the dispute should 
continue without resolution, although, it must. be admitted, this 
does not explain the intense and recurrent interest in the problem. 
Perhaps. further investigation following Wisdom’s hint that 
philosophical views are the vehicles for expressing “‘ unconscious 
fantasies ’’, will lead to an understanding of this point also, 
Furthermore, an increasing hesitation, after years of certainty 
about the existence of universals, like that in the case of Russell, 
can be made intelligible as an uncertainty about the appropriate- 
ness of the proposed verbal reclassification, induced by the fact 
that the differences between abstract words and proper names 
have come, for some reason, to impress themselves more on his 
mind ; indecision would be reached when both the differences 
and similarities between abstract words. and proper names 
impress themselves with equal force. — . 

_ Finally, to cut matters short, we can understand why philo- 
sophers who hold that universals exist should be unmoved by 
the argument from the logical impossibility of an entity being in 
local separation from itself. The necessary proposition that no 
entity can be in more than one place at any given time does not 
deny the physical possibility of something happening which can 
be imagined or conceived as happening. If “ No entity can be 
in several places at one time ” denied the possibility of a situation 
deseribed by ‘‘ Entity a is in several places now ”’, it would not 
express a necessary proposition, one which could not be false 
under any conceivable or describable circumstance. We make 


it express a necessary proposition by preventing “ Entity a is 
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now in several places ”” from describing anything. Its import, a 
if not-its form, is thus verbal, to the effect that as “ entity ”is ¢ 
actually used it makes ‘no sense to say with regard to a named € 
or deseribed object that it’ is in ‘several places at a given time : c 
it tells us that such a sentence as “ Moore is now in Cambridge } 
and also in Northampton ” describes no state of affairs, makes é 
no sense. Now, the merely formal reclassification of abstract : 
words with proper names, without depriving them of their 1 
ordinary use as abstract words, carries with it the possibility of I 
sensibly ‘writing such sentences as “‘ Whiteness is now in many I 
places ”, which are only bizarre expressions for familiar sentences ] 
like “ There are now many white things”. But the necessary 1 
proposition that no entity can be in several places at one time ] 
together with the philosophical proposition that universals can ‘ 
be in several places at the same time implies that universals are 1 
not entities. And one thing, although not the only one, which 1 
those who raise the’ objection from the logical impossibility of ; 
local separation are doing, is to point out that since the substitu- ‘ 
tion of the proper name of an entity, e.g., a name like Russell, 1 
for # in ‘‘z is now in many places ” results in nonsense, whereas 
the substitution of “ whiteness ”, “ chairness ”, ete: does not, 
these words are not proper names of entities. They are not 
proper names at all, as “proper name” is ordinarily used. 
Philosophers who make the reclassification proposal know, of 
course, that abstract words are not proper names. Their in- 
difference to the objection is therefore to be construed as indicat- ‘ 


ing an academic willingness to give up a necessary proposition 
for the sake of their proposal. They wish to classify abstract 
words with’ proper names without converting them into proper 
names of entities. And doing this involves changing the meaning 
of “‘ proper name” in'such’a way that from the fact that a word 
is a proper name it no longer follows that it is the name of an 
object ; that is, the philosophical use of “ proper name” is no 
longer determined by the prevailing use of “entity”. Berkeley’s 
Gedankenexperiment can be seen as coming to nothing more than 
pointing out that abstract words are not proper names of en- 
tities, which fact he urges against the formal reclassification of 
abstract words with proper names, against calling them proper 
names. 
The fact that on the reclassification proposal hy pothesis: it 
becomes possible to explain ‘a number ‘of otherwise puzzling 
features connected with the philosophical theory of universals is 
@ positive reason in its favour. What Wisdom has pointed out 
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about typical linguistic proposals,} however, shows that it is an 
exaggeration to characterize the theory as a proposal. For 
one thing, a philosopher who holds the. theory of universals 
does not say “Let us classify abstract words with proper 
names’’. Instead. he uses the language. of ,assertion : “ There 
are such entities.as universals”’, which masks the assertion 
*“* Abstract words are proper names’. .In view of this, it is 
undoubtedly closer to the facts to describe him as stating the 
notational classification of abstract words with proper names to 
be a-fact, 7.e., as actually asserting that abstract. words are 
proper names, though in a subtly disguised way. His classifica- 
tion is not to be thought incorrect. or improper,” as not corres- 
ponding to the prevailing classification, but is to be viewed as a 
classification which, for some reason, he prefers. That is, it is 
not based on a mistake ; it is based on a preference, perhaps, to 
use Wisdom’s phrase, with a hidden purpose, or for convenience 
in the development of a uniform notation for logic. It will be 
obvious that the: preceding explanations of the various puzzling 
features connected with the view remain, with slight modifications, 
the same. 

For penn thing, in the usual case of a person making a 
verbal recommendation the intention is that the change be adopted 
for ordinary use as a regular thing. This, in the present case, 
the philosopher undoubtedly does not intend ; he is not interested 
in having grammar books. or the grammatical structure of 
ordinary sentences changed. We could then say that he is 
making an academic proposal, for esoteric adoption only. . Again, 
however, it seems closer to the facts to describe what he does as 
making or maintaining an actual though academic. reclassification 
of abstract: words. with proper names. And what he does is 
concealed from himself.as well as from: others. . The view is an 
instance of linguistic magic, which, if we are to take seriously 
the panegyric expressions of philosophers over universals, gives 
tise to feelings which are appropriate to objects more wonderful 
and satisfying than those met with in sense-experience. 

Wisdom also points out that it is usual in the case of an ordinary 
Tecommendation to give a reason for the proposed change. But 
this, in the present instance, is done in the form of “ proofs ” 
advanced for the theory. These are actually statements which 
call attention to analogies that obtain between the use of expres- 
sions, on the basis of which philosophers feel justified in making 

1“ Philosophy, Anxiety and Novelty ”, Minp, April, 1944, p. 173. 

2 For a different point of view see Norman Malcolm’s paper, & Moore and 
Ordinary Language ”’, in The Philosophy of G. E. Moore. 
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the reclassification. The following brief argument: will serve to 
illustrate this point. The meaning of a word is something 
different from the word. For instance, the meaning of “ horse ”’ 
in English is the same as the meaning of the different word 
“ cheval” in French, 1.¢., the two different words have one and 
the same meaning, so that two people, each of whom knows one 
word and not the other, will know the same meaning. It must 
therefore be something over and above the words which express 
it. Like the case of a person who is called “ Jacques” by his 
French friends and “ James ” by his English friends, the meaning 
of a word in English is an object named by the word, and either 
is or could be named by other words in different languages. 
What this proof actually shows is, not that the meaning of a word 
is an entity or, what comes to the same thing, that “ meaning ”” 
is a general name denoting abstract objects, but that “ meaning ” 
is a substantive the grammatical use of which bears some re- 
semblance to the use of general names. denoting things. The 
argument calls attention to a linguistic: ‘imilssity. which is used 
by some philosophers to justify their classification of “‘ meaning ” 
with general names of objects. In turn, this regulates the further 
reclassification of other abstract words with proper names. 
‘The view expressed in this paper concerning the nature of the 
theory that there are such entities as universals is, of course, an 
interpretation which has been arrived at indirectly, by inference 
from certain assumptions that seemed to me to be reasonable 
but which may not impress others in the sameway. It is, 
therefore, of interest to find independent confirmation in the form 
of a statement! from a’ philosopher which, except for the fact 
that it is combined with the Platonic theory, is a linguistically 
unconcealed expression of the reclassification view set out in this 
paper : “ It is convenient, however, to regard such general terms 
[‘ wise wise’, ‘city ’] as names onthe same footing as ‘ Socrates ” 
and ‘ Paris’: names each of a single specific entity, though a 
less tangible entity than the man Socrates or the town Boston. i! 


1 Pointed out to me by Prof. Alice Ambrose. 
*'W. V. Quine, Mathematical Logic, pp. 119-120. 


u —AN APPRAISAL OF THERAPEUTIC 
 POSITIVISM. (I.) 


By A. 


My purpose in this nrtiols: is to examine a certain sistent of 
dealing with and of resolving philosophical problems, wiz. the 
method, to give it a label, of the Therapeutic Positivist. I shall 
do so by considering it in the special form that it has taken at 
Cambridge, England, under the stimulus of Professor Ludwig 
Wittgenstein. By so doing I hope to throw some light on the 
prospects, relevance, and utility of Therapeutic Positivism in 
general. Unfortunately, for the outsider there exists no official 
and adequate statement of the’ Wittgensteinian technique. 
Hence, he has to rely on articles written by pupils. This is very 
unsatisfactory because the articles are not full enough, and 
because it is obviously quite unfair to assess Professor Wittgen- 
stein’s work by means of them. Whenever, therefore, I refer to 
the W-n } technique I must only be taken to refer to the technique 
as presented by the pupils referred to. I feel quite sure that, 
far from objecting, the authors quoted will welcome my dis- 
tinguishing in this emphatic way between their own work hia 
that of Professor Wittgenstein. 
The following are oye the chief and obvious sources of 
reference :— 
John Wisdom, “ ‘ Philosophical Perplexity ’ ”, Proc. Arist. Soc., 
Vol. 37, 1936-1937. 
John Wisdom, “ Verifiention MIND, Oct: 
1938. 
John Wisdom, “ Other Minds po “Mrxp, Oct. 1940 ; Jan., 
April, July and Oct. 1941. d 
G. A. Paul, “Is there a Problem about ¢” Proc. 
Arist. Soc., Suppl. Vol. XV, 1936. 
‘Norman Malcolm, ** Are Necessary Propositions Really 
Verbal Minn, April, 1940. 
Norman Malcolm, “The Nature of Entailment”’, Minp, 
July, 1940. 


Difficulties of Exposition. 


When an expositor feels obliged to spoligian, it is usually 
because he hesitates to compress an extensive and complicated 


1 Won” will hereafter be used as an abbreviation for “ Wittgen- 
steinian”; and “ W-ns” will be used for “ Wittgensteinians ”. 
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philosophical system into a few pages, or because he feels unsure 
about his understanding of the difficult terminology it employs. 
I feel diffident, however, for neither of these'two reasons. In this 
instance, we are not dealing with a complicated philosophical 
system; and the language used is’ very ordinary, humdrum 
English. The W-n technique is so much off the beaten track of 
philosophical enquiry that the expasitin's difficulties. are corre- 
spondingly novel. 

(1) The technique is not systematically formulated once and 
for all. This is deliberate, since—as we shall see, later—it is in 
accordance with: the rules the technique lays down. Yet any 
brief exposition has to impart some degree of system to its subject 
matter if it is to succeed in explaining very much to the reader. 
Hence, my exposition is not only bound to be unfair, but is also 
liable to be innemapatible with the instructions the Aechnique 
offers us. 

Since this method is, to. put it crudely, a 

procedure for the resolution of philosophical puzzlement, it 
follows that any adequate exposition must contain stacks of 


examples of puzzle situations, and must show how the technique» 


resolves the .puzzlement in each instance... Unless this is done, 
the relevance and potency of the technique cannot be judged. 


But quite clearly this cannot also be: Ape in the space: of an 


article. 

(3),On the whole, Cantabrians. find it difficult to put pen to 
paper. They prefer to explain what they are doing by applying 
their technique in oral discussion to an actual puzzle situation. 
For they tend to believe, and I think quite rightly, that the most 
fruitful way of coming to understand it is not to read about it in 
print, coping with a hypothetical puzzle the reader may not feel, 
but to see it in action, dealing with an argument and resolving a 
state of puzzlement that the participant does feel., For this 
Treason any written exposition is likely to give the reader an 
inadequate account of what they are trying to do. . 

How can these difficulties be met ? Obviously the last cannot 
be met here at all. About-the ‘second, all/I shall do is (a) to 
warn the reader that, from the nature of the case, I cannot do 
justice to the method I am examining, (b) to urge him to try to 
apply it to many examples, particularly those that happen to be 


worrying him, and (c) to recommend him to go to the articles’ 


referred to, where, for the most part, the writers are concerned 


with just that detailed application to examples that I cannot. 


also provide them with here. The first difficulty can be met to 


some extent by (a) adopting as unsystematic or crude a formula-. 
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tion as is compatible with effective. communication, and (bd) 
refusing to be tied down to the formulation chosen, by declining 
to take it very seriously. What’ this amounts to will become 
clear later. 


Exposition of the Method. 


As the technique purports to be able to dissolve specific philo- 
sophical puzzles and to settle philosophical quarrels, it clearly 
involves some general thesis about the nature of philosophical 
puzzlement and disagreement. What is this thesis ? 

Let us begin by asking: “When a philosopher worries about 
the nature of time, or the justification of his belief in other 
minds, what is he worrying about? What leads him to puzzle 
about it? And when two, philosophers discuss the possibility 
of @ priori synthetic judgments, what are they arguing about ? ” 

Let us compare their worry and disagreement with that of 
scientists on the cause of the ice ages, or of tipsters at a race- 
course on the form of a horse, or of members of a jury on a 
verdict.’ It is clear that in these cases further information is 
very relevant to their dispute and worry, Puzzlement and 
hesitation are due to the absence of this information.’ Produce 
it, and the argument will tend to stop, and the worry tend to 
disappeat. But when a philosopher doubts the existence of 
other minds, or tries to discover the relation between the data of 
sense and the propositions of atomic physics, he is not worried 
because he lacks any information about the world. He has all 
the relevant information. And when he disagrees with some 
other philosopher on the answer to this problem; he does not 
disagree because he possesses certain information that the other 
lacks, or vice versa. They all have the same information at their 
disposal. Hence, their worry and disagreement is not the sort 
that can be settled by producing any new information. ; 

Now let us compare the philosopher to a man learning to play 
hockey. Suppose the beginner asks: ‘Can I catch the ball in 
mid-air? I understand that one can stop the ball dead with 
the hand, but that one cannot hold the ball with the hand. Am 
I right in thinking that I can catch it ?’’ What produces this 
puzzle? Catching the ball in mid-air has certain similarities 
with stopping the ball dead with the hand, which he is allowed 
to do ese similarities incline the beginner to think that 
catching is allowed. But catching also has certain similarities 
with holding the ball in the hand which he is not allowed to do. 
These similarities incline him to think that catching is not 


| 
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allowed. When he inclines to the former answer, he notices the 
similarities between “catching” and “stopping dead”, and 
ignores the dissimilarities. When he inclines to the latter 
answer, he notices the similarities between “catching” and 
“ holding ” and ignores the similarities between “ catching ” and 
“ stopping dead’. He is puzzled here because he feels there is 
one, and only one, correct, answer—catching either is or is not 
allowed—and yet he does not: know which he should choose. 
And he argues with a fellow beginner because he plumps for one 
analogy and the latter plumps for the other. 

What happens when they take the problem to their intelligent 
captain ? ? “If you look at the rules more carefully”, he might 
say, “ you will realise that you can catch the ball provided you 
do not hold on when doing so. That is, what you are supposed. 
to do is to put your hand out fairly flat, stop the ball, and let it 
fall at once to the ground immediately below your han 
This answer is very likely to relieve their worry and stop their 
argument. By showing them what sort of catching is permitted, 
the captain has in effect drawn their attention to the cause of 
their ent, viz. their emphasis on different analogies. 
He has also removed their worry by showing them in effect that, 

to ordinary English, there is no one correct answer— 
one can forbid or permit catching as one chooses. They get 
worried here quite needlessly because they wrongly compare 
ordinary to a calculus operating in accordance with 
exact rules. In fact either analogy is correct English. The 
matter has to be settled by a relatively arbitrary decision. This 
decision is contained in the rules of Hockey. The rules dis- 
tinguish between two uses of “ catching ”’, allow catching in one 
sense but forbid it in another. If the beginners had thoroughly 
mastered them before starting to worry and argue about the 
question, they would have noticed that they had been provided 
with an answer. Where the rules fail to provide for a new 
case, the matter is referred to the recognised authority and there 
the rules are expressly amended, interpreted, or extended in 
accordance with the general purposes of the game. | 


We can now note the analogy between the philosopher and the 
beginner in hockey. Suppose philosopher A is worried about the 
character of the proposition “7 + 5 = 12”, or “‘ Nothing can be 
coloured in different ways at the same time with respect to the 
same part of itself’. He might say “This proposition is ap- 
parently a priori. But is it not also synthetic ? And if so, how 
is this possible?” Suppose he eventually decides: “It is a 
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prior. synthetic”. And suppose philosopher B denies this by 
contending that it is a priori analytic. It is clear now that the 
philosophers resemble the hockey beginners in not requiring any 
new information about the world to settle the question. And 
just as the beginner does not make any empirical discovery 
when he asserts that catching is allowed, so the philosopher 
makes none when he asserts that this proposition is a priori 
synthetic.. But the analogy is even closer. The proposition in 
question has very obvious similarities with propositions that 
are usually called @ priors. And it also has certain similarities 
with propositions classed as synthetic. Thus, we are tempted to 
say of it that it gives us information about the world. It tells 
us what to expect in nature with respect to certain of nature’s 
very general features. These similarities incline philosophers 
like A to say that “‘ We believe the proposition is really a priori 
. synthetic”, or some similar remark. But the proposition also 
has certain similarities with propositions usually called analytic. 
Thus, we feel like saying, “If you look carefully at the usages of 
the words in the sentence, you will see that we use ‘coloured ’ 
and ‘ different ways’ and ‘same part’, etc., in such ways that 
the sentence is true by definition. What the proposition says 
in effect is that ‘ No homogeneously coloured patch can be both, 
e.g., ted and green at the same time’. And it is obvious that 
what this proposition states is part of what we mean by ‘a 
homogeneously coloured patch’. The predicate is undoubtedly 
contained in the subject.” It is these features which this pro- 
position has in common with analytic propositions that inclines 
philosophers like B to deny that the proposition is synthetic and 
to contend. that “ it is really a prior: analytic”. B may go on 
to say the same of “7+ 5= 12”. And he may add that, so 
far from Logic and Mathematics consisting of a priori synthetic 
propositions, they really state rules of Grammar. According to 
ordinary usage this :statement is false. Yet it is a typical 
philosophical exaggeration, and he utters it, not because he is 
misinformed about anything, but because he wants to emphasise 
the similarity between Logic and Grammar, and the dissimilarity 
between Logic and the propositions of, say, Mechanics. As with 
the hockey, beginners, the philosophers are worried by their 
problem because, while they feel it has one and only one answer, 
they do not. know what it is; And just as the hockey beginners 
quarrelled because they did not know which analogy was the 
correct: or true one, so the cause of philosophical disagreement 
arises from the same anxiety to stress different analogies. 


| 


Let us put the point in quite a different way. Let us say two 
incompatible things about philosophical statements. ‘Let us say 
(a) that philosophical statements are verbal, and (6) that they 
are not verbal. (a) When philosopher A says that “7 + 5 = 12” 
is an @ priori synthetic statement or proposition, he is recom- 
mending us to talk about this sentence in a certain way: He is 
recommending us to say that the evidence for it is obtained 
independently of experience, and yet that it gives us information 
about the world. When, of course, philosopher B says that 
“7 + 5= 12” is an a priori analytic proposition, he is recom- 
mending us to say of this sentence that the evidence for it is 
independent of experience and that: it tells us nothing about the 
world. 

But it is obvious that no philosopher. will accept this as an 
adequate account of what he is doing. So, to bring out the 
nature of his objection, we will assert the opposite, wz., that his 
statements are not verbal at all. (6) When he says that 
“7+ 5= 12” is a priori synthetic, he is giving you, to use his 
own words, “a true insight into a certain feature of Reality ”’, 
or “a more adequate view of the relation between certain cate- 
gories of Being”, etc. In other words, his statement’ differs 
very obviously from statements like “I propose to call, and suggest 
we all call, him Johnnie”. This does not:purport to be true, 
and does not attempt to give you insight, etc. It registers a 
decision and a recommendation to use a word in a certain way. 
Tt is because of these differences that a philosopher will reject 
the statement that philosophical statements are really verbal. 

But let us note the utility of this false statement (a), of this 
philosophical exaggeration, about philosophical statements them- 
selves. As we have seen, when philosopher A says that 
“7 +.5= 12.” is a priori synthetic, he is stressing the similarity 
between this statement (7+ 5 = 12) and those: of: Mechanics, 
and the dissimilarity between: it and statements like “ A ‘square 
is a parallelogram ”. Clearly his whole statement “7 + 5 = 12 
is a priori synthetic ” ig like a verbal statement in that it contains 
or embodies: a proposal to talk in a certain way about the world. 
But equally it is unlike a verbal statement in two obvious ways. 
It is used by A to express what he thinks is important and true. 
This is part of its point. And it throws light, particularly when 
contrasted with B’s assertion, upon the structure of our language 
or upon the nature of the world, whichever you like. For A and 
B between them manage to draw attention to features of our world 
or language that are not usually noticed. It is for this reason 
that philosophical assertions are often surprising. Philosophers 
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get worried and start to argue because of the analogy they 
implicitly draw between the statements of philosophers and non- 
verbal: statements, like those of a scientist. And they continue 
disagreeing because the: y ignore (i) the dissimilarity between their 
statements and those of a scientist, and (ii) the eithilarity between 
them and purely verbal statements. 


This, then, in outline, is the nature ‘of philosophival pexzlemient 
and argument. How, now,'do the W-ns use their general 
answer to resolve a + specific philosophical puzzle and argument ? 


The procedure is closely, though by no means completely, 
analogous to the way in which the imac captain settled the 


argument of the beginners. 
As philosophers A and B disagree eodinad they are stressing 


different analogies, their quarrel must be settled by revealing to 


them the sources of their disagreement.’ They must both be 
shown what has led them to say what they do. In general, this 
consists in pointing out to the disputants those features of the 
puzzle situation confronting them that lead some of them to say 
this-about it, those features that incline others to say that about 
it, and so on. If, for instance, the quarrel is over the existence 
of a priori synthetic propositions, it will be necessary to describe 
those features of typical propositions that incline some of us to 
call them a priori synthetic, and those features that incline others 
of us to call them @ priori analytic. This will consist in part in 
pointing out to the disputants those features that the disputed 
propositions have in common with synthetic propositions, and 
those that they have in common with analytic propositions. 
Unlike, therefore, the usual type: of philosophical answer, the 
W-n method of dealing with philosophical problems does not 
consist in offering a systematic theory about this or that feature 
of ‘the world or ‘about the world as a whole. It consists in a 
description of similarities and dissimilarities between the disputed 
propositions and all the other types of propositions that make us 
feel inclined to say they are'both analytic and synthetic. This 
description requires’ the production’ of many examples. For 
unless one examinés many examples one is liable to overlook 
certain features that provoke philosophical argument. In the 
course of this procedure A and B must be shown that there is no 
one best insight or true answer; that neither of them has a 
superior or better insight than the other; and that they feel 
worried’ here because they overlook the dissimilarity between 
philosophical statements and statements like those of Physics. 
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To reveal the sources of the disagreement and worry is to 
settle the argument and to remove the worry. To the extent 
that one does so successfully, to that extent will the argument 
actually cease and the worry in fact disappear. A may still feel 
inclined to say that 7-+.5 =.12 isan a priort synthetic statement, 
and B that it is a priori analytic... But they will not feel worried 
about the question. And neither will feel that he has contri- 
buted something of importance to the solution of a genuine 
problem. The advice that a W-n is likely to give here is this. 
“Say that it is synthetic, if you want to, but be careful when 
you do so. For this philosophical exaggeration will lead to 
certain paradoxical consequences that are liable to engage you 
in typical philosophical quarrels and worries. On the other 
hand, say that the proposition is analytic if you want to, but 

be careful, etc.” 

This then is the general aim of all treatment ofa philosophical 
problem. This end result can be obtained, however, by the use 
of different devices in accordance with the particular situation. 
A device that may be appropriate in one situation may not be 
appropriate in another. Thus, when A asserts that Mathematical 
propositions are a priori synthetic, the W—n who is treating the 
puzzle may deem it appropriate to begin by adopting a counter 
exaggeration—‘‘ Mathematical propositions are really rules of 
Grammar”. Or suppose A maintains that all sentences of the 
form “‘ He believes so and so ”’ mean the same as sentences of the 
form “ He displays the dispositional property of uttering certain 
words in certain ways”. It may then be appropriate to ask A 
for the criterion that he uses when he says one sentence means 
the same as another; and to point out to him that B, who 
denies this contention, uses a different criterion. Or suppose A 
contends that the Real is the Rational. It may be fitting, to 
begin with, to.ask A how he would proceed to establish the 
truth of this statement. Does'he, for example, do it by any 
‘observational process ? And if someone were to doubt it, how 
would. he set about convincing the doubter ? But the ultimate 
purpose of all these devices, and many others that I.have not 
mentioned, is the same. They serve to introduce the disputants 
and the worried, as easily as peti to the sources of their 
disagreement and anxiety. 


It is instructive at this point to return to our analogy 
the hockey players, and to note where it breaks down. The 
beginners at the game get their problem solved by referring via 
the captain to. the rules of the game. _ These rules decide their 
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problem by saying that catching in the usual sense is neither 
allowed nor forbidden. But an act that is like ordinary catching 
in some features is allowed, and an act that is like catching in 
some other features is forbidden. In other words, their puzzle, 
“Is catching possible in hockey ?” is decided by a relatively 
arbitrary decision. 

Here they part company with the philosophers. When the 
latter ask, for example, “Is ‘7 + 5= 12’ a priori synthetic or 
analytic ?”’, they are, like the hockey players, referring to rules 
of a sort. They are referring to the traditional classification of 
propositions into a priori and a posteriori, analytic and synthetic. 
As we have seen, there are certain features of this proposition 
7+ 5= 12 that make us inclined to say that it is synthetic, 
and others that it is analytic. But the trouble, unlike the 
hockey case, is that, the rules referred to here are not full enough, 
or precise enough, or elaborate enough, ete. (whatever you like), 
to enable us to classify this proposition without hesitation. No 
further examination will enable us to do so. And there is no 
generally accepted, relatively arbitrary. decision in existence on 
the matter. 

So a philosophical solution of this problem amounts to adopting 
some decision about the rules, and in classifying the proposition 
in terms of this decision. As with the hockey problem, the 
classification proceeds by fastening upon those features of the 
proposition, 7 + 5 = 12, that make it, say, synthetic. Just as 
certain features of catching are allowed by the rules of hockey, 
so feivain features alone of 7 + 5 = 12 are allowed to count, 
and the rest are ignored, when the rules are arbitrarily extended 
by the decision of some philosopher or other. Moreover, the 
philosophical puzzle does not only differ from the hockey problem 
in the absence of an already existent, generally accepted decision 
on the matter. It also differs in the absence of a common purpose 


' strong enough to overcome the divergent. notational needs of 


different philosophers. Whereas the hockey player will willingly 
accept the rule about catching, or some authoritative extension 
or interpretation of the rules to cover a new case, one philosopher 
may not accept the decision about the rules adopted by another 
philosopher. Each philosopher tends to interpret, the rules in 
his own way: Hence, the interminable character of disputes in 
the philosophical forum. 

In the example we have taken of a philosophical puzzle, the 
rules referred to are those contained in the traditional classifica- 
tion. of propositions into a priori and a posteriori, analytic and 
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synthetic. But philosophers also ask questions like these: “ By 
what right am I justified in believing at all in the existence of an 
external world ? How can I be sure that there is a table in 
front of me now ? Are numbers subsistent entities ? Does God 
exist ?”’ And when they raise these questions, the rules involved 
are those of ordinary discourse, in this case English. They are 
puzzled because, while they want to discover the corre answer, 
ordinary English inclines them to say this and yet aso to say 
that in answer to these questions. They proceed to argue because. 
in their endeavour to obtain the correct answer, one philo- 
sopher proceeds to apply the rules of ordinary English in a certain 
way, such that certain features of the situation indicated by 
ordinary discourse are selected and other features ignored ; and 
other philosophers proceed to apply the rules differently. This 
point is immensely important because the rules usually involved 
are those of ordinary English. Or alternatively (and always 
remember there are umpteen alternatives I could choose !), philo- 
sophical puzzles usually arise because we do not understand the 
grammar of our ordinary language, the way in which it works. 
As I have tmhentioned before, we are always tempted, quite 
wrongly, to compare ordinary English to the workings of a strict 
calculus. In this respect, therefore, the puzzle we chose about 
@ priort synthetic judgments is not a good example to use to 
reveal the general nature of philosophical puzzlement rons dis- 


agreement. 


Now let us observe why any systematic formulation of the 
method suggested is yh a and liable to produce mis- 
leading pictures. 

‘When we described the method as a procedure that pointed 
out how philosophical statements were really verbal, we ran the 
tisk of creating the very inappropriate idea that philosophical 
statements were exactly like verbal ones. This is inappropriate 
for the obvious reason that they also differ very considerably 
from verbal statements. So, in order to remove this idea, we 
then went on to contradict our description by saying that philo- 
sophical ‘statements were not really verbal at all. In other 
words, ‘in order ‘to explain the nature of the W-n method, we 
expressly avoided any systematic statement here. Indeed, so far 
from our explanation being systematic in this instance, it con- 
tained two blatantly contradictory statements. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that we were to stick does to 
the first formulation offered, viz., philosophical disagreement 
arises from the emphasis on certain similarities and the ignoring 
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of certain dissimilarities, etc. Some philosopher is then almost 
certain to deny this. “ When I say that ‘ the Real is the Rational’ 
or that ‘ Freedom is the realisation of necessity ’, I do not utter 
this as an expression of personal worry. I am not worried in the 
least. And when I disagree with Professor X about the nature 
of the Real, I do not disagree because I want to emphasise certain 
similarities, ete., or because I am overlooking certain dissimilari- 
ties, etc. I disagree with him because my statement about the 
nature of the Real offers the most rational and coherent interpre- 
tation of the facts of our experience, etc.’’ This formulation, 
therefore, of the W-n method also arouses misleading ideas, 
because it in turn merely emphasises certain features of philo- 
sophical worry and disagreement, and ignores others. Thus, it 
ignores the fact that philosophical systems serve as ‘“‘ havens of 
refuge ” to their builder-occupiers. Once ensconced behind their 
protective ramparts, the occupiers are hardly worried at all. So 
this formulation tends to overlook the fact that a philosophical 
statement is designed to remove worry and that it may be success- 
ful in doing so. Furthermore, merely to characterise a work like, 
say, Hegel’s Science of Logic as the product of an emphasis on 
certain analogies is to do it scant justice. For such a description 
overlooks its rigour, generality, and grandeur as a system, with 
its consequentially satisfying character for many. But it is clear 
that this formulation does fit the philosophising activity of 
Logical Analysts fairly easily. It is from them that one hears 
the constant complaint of “ not being happy about it”; and it 
is their piecemeal attempts to draw the line here rather than 
there that. makes divergent analogical stresses very obvious. 
Hence, while this rendering of the W-n method is very much to 
the point with Logical Analysts, it does not follow that it is very 
much to the point everywhere else. 

Consider, another suggested formulation. Suppose we say that 
the method is a psychiatrical procedure for settling worries and 
conflicts of a certain type. This, too, is misleading, as it ignores 
certain important differences between the work of a psychiatrist 
and, the work of a W-n. The latter’s consists, to adopt one 
formulation, in pointing to certain similarities and certain dis- 
sunilarities between features of the world, or between statements, 
etc. It attempts to give us insight into these features. It 
expressly draws our attention to “the ultimate structure of 


- facts, 1.¢., the relations between different categories of bemg or 


(we must be in the mode) the relations between different. sub- 
languages within a language’. It is clear that thee! features 
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of the world are very different from those that concern a geo- 
grapher, a scenario writer, or a business man. They differ in 
the sort of way that inclines us to call them non-empirical and 
the latter empirical. Now, psychiatrists do not, on the whole, 
attempt to treat their patients by searching for non-empirical 
features of the world, and by expressly drawing them to their 
attention. However fantastic his hypothesis may be, the psy- 
chiatrist is concerned with an empirical investigation. So it is 
clear that the W-ns are concerned with awe an enquiry 
of an entirely different sort. 

The upshot, then, is this. No matter what formulation is 
adopted of the W-n method, it is bound to be misleading, because 
every formulation must pick on certain features, and ignore 
others. To say to anyone, therefore, that the method is psychia- 
trical, or that it attempts to show that philosophical statements 
are really verbal, etc., is to leave him at the mercy of the person 
who denies this by pointing to the dissimilarities between philo- 
sophical statements and, say, verbal ones. That is to say, to 
give any formulation is to stretch the discourse used in the for- 
mulation, and to expose the user to attack by anyone who wishes 
to resist the discourse. Just as the understanding of the nature 
of a specific philosophical puzzle, like that over a priori synthetic 
propositions, does not involve giving a theory about these pro- 
positions, so an understanding of the nature of the W-n method 
itself does not involve the production of a theory. It is obvious 
that where a systematic formulation is required for some special 
purpose (as in this article), the procedure to follow is to take one 
formulation and to be careful with it. If it is obviously useless 
ina given context, take another, and be careful with that one 
also. It is for these reasons that I feared I might be breaking 
the rules of the method in the very attempt to expound it. And 
it is in the sense just explained that I said I proposed to adopt 
as unsystematic an exposition as I could, and that T refused to 
be tied down to any one formulation. 

So much then for exposition of the W-n method. I now 
propose to consider objections to it. I shall divide these into 
the relevant and the irrelevant, end I shall start with the latter. 


Irrelevant Objections. 

I shall consider some that I have asceny met in dip course 
of various discussions. I shall deal with them in my own way, 
except where the ey W-n igh serves he throw further 
light on the method. . 
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(1) “The position—like. any Positivism—is irrational. It 
rejects the claim of philosophy to have any knowledge of the 
sides and yet by this very rejection claims to have such know- 

This objection overlooks a very obvious dissimilarity between 
the W-n method and other typical Positivistic theses. Whereas 
the latter may contain statements like “ Philosophical statements 
are nonsensical ”’, or “ Being a set of tautologies, they give us no 
information about the world ”, etc., the W-n thesis does nothing 
of the sort. It merely points to the sources of philosophical worry 
and disagreement, and suggests how they can be treated. It is 
open for any W-n to say the following: “If you feel like it, 
you can say of what we are doing that it denies the philosopher’s 
claim to knowledge of the Real, ete. But then be careful. You 
have selected only certain features of our suggestion, and bave 
then said something about it that we are strongly tempted to 
say is true by definition. It is quite open to somebody else to 
come along and to assert the opposite. ‘The W-n position does 
not reject the claim of philosophy to a knowledge of the Real ; 
all it objects to are certain inefficient methods of maintaining 
this claim’. But equally this person has to be careful, etc.” 
In other words, you can describe the suggestion we have offered 
in any philosophical terms you want to. But what is the point 
of doing so? Particularly when all the descriptions offered run 
the risk of producing needless worry and disputes from the very 
causes to which the method draws attention. 

(2) “So what? When you have said all this about any specific 
philosophical problem, the problem still remains. It is still 
there requiring an answer. The W-n method is apparently 
nothing more nor less than an attempt to sidetrack the question, 
and to block all attempts to obtain an answer to it. So far from 
solving them, it is, therefore, simply a way of escaping from the 
problems with which Reality confronts us ”. 

This is likely to impress philosophers, but its potency dis- 
appears when the glitter and flourish of the language used is 
ignored. What the objection boils down to saying is that (i) the 
W-n method does not provide an answer of the usual sort ; that 
(ii) the objector still wants one; and that (iii) such an answer 
must be provided. About (i) there is no dispute. (ii) is only 
relevant when considering the efficacy of W-n therapy. What 
the objector has to show is that the therapy will not succeed in 
curing people of their anxiety to discover the best insight into 
the Real. This is a straightforward socio-psychological inquiry. 
As the objection stands it contains no empirical evidence to 
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disconfirm the W-n hypothesis. (iii) Why must an answer be 
provided 2? Why must the best insight be discovered ? Accord- 
ing to the usual response : ‘‘ Because it is the only way of dealing 
with the perplexing questions Reality thrusts upon us”. If 
this reply means that the philosophical method is the only way 
to satisfy us and to resolve our perplexities, then where is 
the empirical evidence that establishes this conclusion? The 
philosophers themselves do not seem to have produced it. If, 
on the other hand, the reply means something other than this, 
Something whose truth or falsity cannot be settled by empirical 
investigation, then clearly it does not upset the W-n description 
of the nature of philosophical behaviour. Moreover, this reply 
is not even a helpful one to the philosophers themselves. For 
in attempting to substantiate its truth, they will plunge into 
philosophical quarrels that destroy its weight. It is obviously 
not much use their agreeing that a philosophical answer is required 
when they disagree on how to establish the truth of this conten- 
tion, and when they plunge into philosophical quarrels in the 
very attempt to show that philosophy is a necessary discipline. 
So far from. raising an objection to the W—n technique, they are 
simply providing further grist for the W-n mill. 

(3) “The method presupposes either a conventional or a 
pragmatic view of truth. For it involves saying that the truth 
is what you like to make it, or what is useful for certain purposes. 
Thus, apparently, we are allowed to say that ‘7+ 5= 12 is a 
tule of grammar ’ if we wish, or that it is not, if you prefer this 
alternative. And this means the admission that two incompat- 
ible statements can both be true—with all that this implies. 
Alternatively, it means that the truth is what most ri 
happen to believe, ete.” 

_ This objection is apt to be considered important, but is. like- 
wise off the point. As the W-n method concerns itself strictly 
with description—a description of the sources of philosophical 
puzzles and disagreements—it does not contain assertions that, 
e.g., What we mean by the truth of a proposition can be analysed 
without loss of meaning into its utility for certain purposes. On 
the contrary, the point of the method is to reveal the inutility, 
or danger, of this sort of remark about.“ true statements ”’. 

lf, of course, anyone wants to say of the W-n thesis that it 
presupposes or involves, etc., a pragmatic theory of truth, he 
can do so. But then he must be careful. For to say this is 
merely to pick upon certain of its features, and to ignore others. 
Some one else is only too likely to deny it, and to say that the 
W-n method involves a correspondence theory of truth. ‘Do 
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not the W-ns claim to have discovered the sources of philo- 
sophical worry and disagreement, and how to deal with it ? 
Are they not, therefore, saying that their thesis corresponds with 
Reality ? Moreover, when they tell us that you can say either 
that ‘7+ 5= 12 is a rule of grammar’ or that it is not, as 
you wish, they are not saying that two incompatible statements 
can both be true. On the usual usage in ordinary speech of 
‘7+ 5 = 12’, it is false to say that it is a rule of grammar. . But 
the person who says that it is such a rule is obviously using the 
sentence ‘7 + 5 = 12’ to refer to something different from its 
referent in normal use—like Shelley saying of a skylark that it 
is not a bird. He is using it to refer to a rule of correct mathe- 
matical speech. Hence, when he says ‘7 + 5 = 12 is a rule of 
grammar ’, he is not really contradicting you, who say it is not. 
Hence, your statements are not mutually incompatible. So the 
W-ns are not conventionalists or pragmatists at all”. And do 
not let us forget the Coherence Theories. ‘‘ Are the W-ns not 
claiming by implication that their account presents the most 
coherent picture of a certain aspect of experience ? etc.” 

In other words, the W-n method, just like a science or the 
behaviour of a judge, is compatible with any theory of truth, 
and every philosophical interpretation of it will tempt somebody. 
The reason is that the W-ns use ordinary discourse to describe 
the sources of philosophical worry, etc., and it is just this that 
produces our divergent philosophical temptations. But the 
method is also compatible with the absence of any theory of 
truth and any philosophical interpretation of it. Besides, if 
you are successfully treated by the W-n method, you would 
have no inclination to find such a theory or interpretation. You 
would then be cured of the temptations produced by the discourse 
the W-ns use, just as you would be cured of the philosophical 
temptations produced by the discourse of mrss sgn 
judges, horticulturalists, or anyone else. 

(4) “The W-n technique entails that no sitet rules of 
use, or no real definitions, ete., can be given for notions like 
‘meaning’, ‘truth’, ‘ physical object’, *mind’, ‘self’, ete. 
For these are words of ordinary discourse, and according 
to W-ns the latter does not function in accordance with the 
strict rules of a calculus. If this is the case, it must also be so 
for the words they use to express this fact. But we cannot be 
sure we have communicated at all, unless we are in a position to 
give real definitions, or strict rules of use for the terms used. 
Hence, the W—n method entails that one can never be sure one 
has communicated anything, its own method includ 
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As this objection stands, it is a little ridiculous. 

(a) The method does not entail that no strict rules of use can be 
given, ete. It merely warns us against stretching the analogy be- 
tween acalculusand ordinary discourse too far, and points to philos- 
ophical disputes that have arisen through neglect of this warning. 

(b) The method is a description of fact. And it does not 
contain a theory of, or real definition of, “ communication ”’. 
If, however, some philosopher proceeds to use the word “ com- 
munication” in such a sense that no one is sure he has com- 
municated anything unless they are all agreed upon real defini- 
tions of the words employed, then obviously we very seldom, if 
ever, do communicate anything. But this is not the fault of the 
W-n method. It is the fault of those who adopt this criterion 
for the use of the word “ communicate’. And the fact is that 
we do say we bave communicated something on plenty of occasions 
when we should also find it very difficult to produce a real defini- 
tion of the words used to do the communica’ 

Of course, this objection is seldom, if ever, stated at all ex- 
pressly as an objection. It figures much more as a vague, in- 
articulate dislike of informality, and it is usually felt by workers 
in the exact sciences—particularly those with a personal pre- 
ference for rigour, order and system. 

(5) “If ordinary language is the root cause of philosophical 
puzzles, then you are unlikely to escape by having your attention 
drawn to them through the use of ordinary language, as the 
method proceeds to do. For the ordinary language used in the 
description of the defects of ordinary language is itself full of 
the defects and traps mentioned. Would it not be wiser to point 
to the traps, etc., of ordinary language by using a precise meta- 
language, specially constructed to avoid the difficulties it proceeds 
to point out in the language of ordinary discourse ?” - 

This is a criticism of the efficacy of the therapeutic procedure 
adopted by the W-ns. But as it stands, it will not do at all. 
The construction of a precise metalanguage can only be done by 

the use, somewhere or other, of ordinary discourse. Even if the 

syntax of the language is constructed quite strictly in itself, as 
far as possible, it has to be interpreted or applied, to be of any 
use here. But as soon as this is done, typical puzzle situations 
occur. For the syntax of the metalanguage can only be inter- 
preted by the use, inter alia, of ordinary discourse. So special 
metalanguages are in the same boat in this respect as ordinary 
discourse itself. This conclusion is confirmed, to some extent, 
by a glance at the rumpus produced when Symbolic ei is 
used to settle the philosopher’s problems. — 
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The important contribution that specially constructed meta- 
languages have to offer is quite a different one. We shall review 
this in the next section. 

The number of irrelevant objections Satie can be raised to the 
W-n method is obviously indefinite. We cannot attempt to 
consider even a representative number of them. The point of 
this whole section is to show by means of examples the sort of 
comment on the W-n procedure that is to the point and the sort 
that is not. A general description is not very helpful; it is 
bound to be misleading in the sense already explained. If one 
is demanded, however, I offer the following. It may satisfy 
some people; and it is certain to annoy others. “The only 
objections to the W—n method that are relevant are those that 
question the truth of any empirical assertions it contains, in- 
cluding those that query the efficacy of the therapeutic pro- 
cedure suggested ”. But I myself am already annoyed by this 
description, so I propose to depart from it at once ! 

Let us for convenience distinguish between (A) the W-n view 
of the nature of philosophical worry and disagreement ; and (B) 
the therapeutic procedure suggested. 

(A) To recapitulate one crude formulation. ‘“ The source of 
philosophical worry is the feeling or belief that there is one 
insight that is superior or truer or more correct than any other ; 
and what leads philosophers to disagree is the fact that one 
emphasises certain similarities that the other ignores, etc.”’. 

(1) This is very vague. What is “a philosophical worry ” ? 
Is it a mental tension or conflict state ? And by “ source ” do 
they mean to refer to “the causes of”? If they do, their 
statement of “ causes ” is hardly worth including in any psycho- 
logical report of the genesis of a condition. Similarly for 

“ disagreement,” and “ emphasis”, etc. 

Now it is no wget their responding to this objection in their 
usual vein. ou can say that a philosophical worry is a 
tension state if you want to. But to say this is to ignore certain 
other features of philosophical worry, etc. So you can adopt 
what you call a ‘precise’ statement, but only at the cost of a 
dangerous exaggeration that will leave you at the mercy of any 
opponent who proceeds to stress the opposite exaggeration. The 
most fruitful way, in general, of coming to grasp the nature of 

philosophical worry is to use ordinary language in the way that 
we have done.” 
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This reply is no good here because the request for precision is 
preparatory to a further request for evidence. How do W-ns 
know this is the nature of philosophical werry and disagreement ? 
Where is their evidence ? If I were anxious to test their claim, 
how should I proceed? Quite clearly, it is not very useful to 
try to answer these questions and to determine the truth or 
falsity of their hypothesis, when it is stated as.vaguely as it is: 
As long, therefore, as the W-ns keep it in this condition, so long 
will it be very difficult to answer these perfectly reasonable 
questions. 

(2) But we need not emphasise the last point too much. Let 
us go on to ask these reasonable questions. “ What evidence 
have the W-ns produced for their contention? How do they 
know that it is true ?”’ 

The first thing to note is that this is not the sort of question 
they are given to asking or answering. So all we can do is to 
guess what they would do if pressed. I suspect they are likely 
to respond, in part, by saying: “ Give us as many philosophical 
puzzles as you want to, and we will show you the truth of our 
contention by examining them with you”. The force of this 
reply lies in the fact that the W-n method does point to certain 
features of philosophical problems and discussions. But its 
insufficiency—its dissatisfying character—is that it only points 
to certain of their features. Clearly there are many others, as 
the W-ns would be the first to admit. Why then emphasise 
alone the features that they do? It is no good for them now to 
say, “We point to these because, to take one formulation, they 
reveal to us the grammar of our language, they show us how it 
really works”. For the philosopher is only too likely to reply 
with jubilation : “Exactly ! A W-n emphasises these features 
alone, because they bear out his own particular philosophy of 
language and logic that he is trying to put across, just as the 
traditional philosopher would emphasise other features that bear 
out his philosophical attitude. Moreover, if the W-ns are to be 
self-consistent, there is no more reason for them to talk their 
own talk rather than any other.” 

The only sort of answer here that is likely to be generally 
satisfying is this. ‘The W-ns point to these features alone 
because they serve to make us aware of the fact that the cause 
of philosophical disagreement is to be found in the emphasis on 
certain features of statements, and in the ignoring of others, 
etc. And the evidence from which this statement is a generalisa- 
tion is to be found in the following recorded observations.” In 
this form the W-n thesis is what most people would call an 
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empirical statement, stating a certain causal connection, or an 
hypothesis to account for certain hitherto unexplained facts, or 
anything else to the same effect. 

But will the W-ns like this sort of answer ? They. might be 
tempted to respond in their usual way. “ Adopt this formula- 
tion of what we are getting at if you want to. But be careful, 
etc.” Then the answer is clear. If they themselves do not 
adopt this sort of formulation in statement and discussion, they 
are liable, as we have just noticed, to provoke needless argument 
with other philosophers. For their talk will then resemble 
typical philosophical talk in certain features that tend to provoke 
strife. In particular, they will not be able to give any satisfying 
reason why we should approach philosophical puzzles with their 
talk, rather than any other; and why we should emphasise the 
features that they do and not any others. 

Alternatively, of course, one can answer the W-ns in their own 
coin. One can ask them, ‘‘ How would you proceed to deal with 
the philosopher who protests that you are merely foisting your 
own logic on to people in a disguised and roundabout way ? ”’ 
They would do it by pointing to those features of their own work 
that the traditional philosopher ignored. These are features 
that make their thesis dissimilar from the thesis of the philo- 
sopher. Now the blatantly obvious dissimilarity is that, unlike 
the philosophers, the W-ns are concerned to give a description 
of the sources of philosophical worry and argument. The upshot, 
therefore, of pointing this out is to give the philosopher, no 
matter what his philosophical position, a reason for talking W-n 
talk which he will feel uncomfortable in not accepting. All our 


" suggestion amounts to is that the W-ns couch their remarks in a 


form that will bring out this dissimilarity and acceptable reason 
at the outset, in order to avoid needless obscurity and contro- 
versy. But obviously the W-n talk is only likely to be succesful 
with the philosopher if the alleged causal connection is shown to 
exist. Hence the importance of asking what is the evidence for 
their hypothesis. 

Now, following a usual classification, the erideyoe they can 
produce is of either one or both of two sorts. They can point 
to certain observed instances of a sequence between the alleged 
causes and philosophical worry and disagreement ; and point 
out how these instances are of a sort that entitles them to 
assert a causal connection. And/or they can show how their 
hypothesis is derivable either from some more general proposi- 
tions whose truth has already been established by investigation ; 
or from some conceptual system that has already shown its 
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predictive power. They do not, however, take the latter alter- 
native ; no such general propositions or conceptual system and 
derivation are discoverable in their writings. Andapparently they 
do not take the former alternative either. For their writings do 
not contain any statement of causal connections between certain 
complex habits or behaviour patterns discovered in a large 
number of people, and certain tension states manifested by these 
people. In short, it is extremely difficult to discover in their 
writings any evidence whatsoever for their contention. At best 
they could point to themselves. ‘ Well, in my case, this sort of 
thing is undoubtedly what caused my worry, etc.” But obvi- 
ously this evidence is not worth very much. By and large, it 
tefers only to a very small group of Logico-Analytic philosophers 
who have been “cured” by the method ; and consequently to 
a very small selection of philosophical puzzle states. Further, the 
evidence of this sort that they have collected in this way is 
apparently quite unrecorded and even uncheckable. Their 
lecture-discussions may be very useful for certain purposes, but 
for the purpose of scientific investigation into their claims it is 
worthless. From this point of view, ten years of activity at 
Cambridge have been wasted. 

I shall consider under (B) the evidence derived from the 

success of their therapy. 

(3) Let us now take the W-n hypothesis at its vague face 
value and ask “Is it true?” The answer is in the negative. 
The hypothesis is probably false, or at the best gravely inadequate. 

The supporting evidence is to be found, presumably, in the 
introspective and retrospective reports of a small group of people. 


These are reports to the effect that the differentiating cause of — 


their philosophical behaviour was to be found in their belief that 
there was one best insight, and in their anxiety to stress certain 
analogies and to ignore others. Now, if all philosophical be- 
haviour resembled their own behaviour in all essential respects, 
it would no doubt be permissible to generalise from these few 
examined cases to all cases. But we have no a priori reason to 
believe this; and we have some, not negligible, a posterior 
evidence to believe the opposite. 

(a) Consider a man with strong paranoid tendencies who 
suffers some personal loss in his relations with his fellows. It 
is quite possible that he may develop a strong belief in the 
wickedness of man and the goodness of a God who will reward 
him for merits that men do not see. Or consider a mother who 
loses a son to whom she is devoted. She may develop an intense 
conviction about the existence of an after life. Or consider a 
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person who is a product of an authoritarian home and educational 
system. It is quite on the cards that he will tend to live out the 
hates that he has accumulated in these years by adopting an 
authoritarian ethics and politics. 

These examples could be multiplied ad nauseam. What they 
go to show is the relative unimportance of saying that the philo- 
sophical behaviour of, ¢.g., the potential paranoiac is due to his 
stressing a certain set of analogies, etc. What is important here 
is the differentiating cause of this behaviour. Obviously it lies 
in those personal conditions that produce this adaptive response 
rather than some other. 

(6) Consider a community that is struggling to maintain its 
cultural identity and cohesion against the inroads of a far more 
powerful culture. It is quite possible that the community will 
develop a philosophical view that serves the end of group sur- 
vival. For example, this is what appears to be happening very 
rapidly in South Africa among the Afrikaans-speaking com- 
munity (“the Dutch”). Or consider the development of the 
Merchant Adventurers and the beginnings of modern Capitalism. 
We have evidence to show that, when certain powerful groups 
emerged with pressing needs, the whole social philosophy of 
the Churches towards property and its acquisition underwent 
suitable modifications. Again, examples could be multiplied 
without difficulty. What they also go to show is the sterility 
of emphasising verbal factors alone to the complete exclusion of 
all social factors. 

In short, the W-n hypothesis can only approximate to an 
adequate account of philosophical behaviour when it is concerned 
with a certain type of person in a certain sort of social setting. 
The person has to be of a relatively stable type with no personal 
conflicts that require a notational framework for their resolution. 
The social setting must be one where there are no internal or 
external pressures which can be met in part by the construction 
of some symbol system. It is very doubtful whether any such 
situation does exist or has ever existed. Consequently, though 
the W-n hypothesis may be adequate to account for the philo- 
sophical behaviour of an individual of the type mentioned, when 
abstracted from his social background, the hypothesis may not 
be adequate to account for his behaviour in his social context; 
and it is very probably not adequate to account for the philo- 
sophical behaviour of people in general i in any meer rie or 
present. 
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There is surely nothing very surprising about all this. It 
would be very remarkable, indeed, if all the great philosophical 
systems, if all the far-flung philosophical attitudes, and if all the 
intense controversies that fill the pages of history were merely 
the product of a belief in the existence of some superior insight, 
and of the anxiety to stress different analogies. Put in this way, 
the W-n hypothesis appears a little ridiculous. Obviously the 
conditions productive of philosophical worry and disagreement 
are enormously complex and differ with different circumstances. 
The W-n is merely pointing to one of the conditions that perhaps 
contributes to the total result. An adequate hypothesis of the 
nature of philosophy must mention the other conditions as well 
and relate them all into an ordered picture. 

Let us note two additional reasons why it is important for the 
W-ns to take these considerations into account. (i) As their 
hypothesis stands at the moment, it looks very odd and appears 
to have little to do with what most people mean when they refer 
to a philosophy or a philosophical disagreement. The W-ns 
could avoid this result and communicate what they are getting 
at much more easily if they recast their hypothesis in the sort 
of way suggested. In so doing they would also find it better to 
use examples other than those familiar to Logico-Analytic 
philosophers and to few others. 

I’ will consider under (B) the possible reply that it is not 
desirable to facilitate communication of their hypothesis. 

(ii) They would be able to contribute very much better than 
they are doing at the moment to the total body: of knowledge 
that is gradually accumulating on the subject. At present they 
are pursuing a separatist and exclusive line. They avoid casting 
their work into a form that makes it familiar to the outsider ; 
and they give, I think, the unfortunate impression of being a 
cult that only ‘‘ we of Cambridge’’ can really understand. 
Further, they omit to mention or to consider sufficiently other 

ups of workers in the same field, as, for example, the Theo- 
logical Naturalists (e.g. Wieman), the “Functional Linguists ” 
(e.g. Richards), and the Semioticians (e.g. Carnap, Morris). 

I am aware that to the whole of objections (a) and (6) the 
W-ns have a very important reply. ‘‘ The objections are largely 
irtelevant and unimportant; we are not concerned to talk 
psychology and sociology.” I shall consider this below. 

' (c) Finally, there is a relevant and very important. objection 
from the philosophers. ‘“‘ It may be true that we feel inclined to 
say, ¢.g., of Mathematical propositions that they are analytic, 
and also that they are synthetic. But our business as philo- 
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sophers is to draw the right distinctions. We have to discover 
by patient investigation what is the simplest and most coherent 
way of describing Mathematical propositions.” Or again, since 


_ the objection takes many different forms, “ the philosopher’s job 


is to discover the simplest hypothesis that is adequate to account 
for the facts in the relevant field. So a philosophical theory is 
determined by these facts and is not the mere result of a desire 
to stress different analogies, etc.” The point and importance of 
this objection lies in its denial of the dissimilarity emphasised 
above between the hockey dispute and a philosophical puzzle. 
The objector is asserting that the philosophers are just as blessed 
as the hockey players. Like the latter, the philosophers also 
have a common overriding purpose and a common method of 
settling their argument. I strongly suspect that this factual 
assumption is all-pervasive and underlies the objections of most. 
philosophers to the linguistic or mone relativism of the 
W-n technique. 

As it stands, however, the objection is priliahiy not very 
weighty. To say that all philosophical disputes are strictly 
analogous to the hockey argument is just false. An examination 
of most philosophical texts and contemporary controversies 
makes it reasonable to suppose that philosophical quarrellers are 
largely at cross purposes, and that philosophical theories are 
designed to satisfy the notational and other personal needs 
of the respective philosophers. They may all use phrases like, 
e.g., “the simplest and the most coherent account”. But the 
use that philosopher X puts it to is one that, in all probability, 
few others will employ. 

But if the objection is revised to say “ Some philosophical 
disputes are strictly analogous to the hockey dispute”, it is 
much more impressive. For it seems reasonable to suppose that 
some philosophical puzzles differ from the hockey puzzle less 
than others, and it may be the case that some puzzles are similar 
to it in all relevant respects. With their use of “the picture 
gallery method ”’,! and with their insistence on the marginal case, 
the W-ns should be the first persons to admit and to emphasise 
this possibility.” 

The following are possible examples of the sort of puzzle in 
question: ‘‘ What is the nature of number?” “ What does it 
mean to say that that statement follows from this one ?”’ “ What 
do we mean when we use the concept of ‘Space’?” This sort 


1T believe I owe this phrase to Mr. Gilbert Ryle. © 
2 See, e.g., Mr. Wisdom, “‘ Other Minds ” (I), paragraphs 13, 20 and 21.1. 
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of puzzle closely resembles the hockey dispute because there is 
in existence a highly systematised set.of rules that provides us 
with an answer to a number of puzzles about “ Space ”’, “ Time ”’, 
“* Point.’’, ‘‘ Number ”’, etc., and to which most of us are strongly 
inclined to appeal and to defer. This set of rules is embodied in 
the language of Science. Further, even though the answer that 
Science provides invariably involves a distortion of the ordinary 
discourse that generated the puzzle, a large number of us are 
quite ready to accept this distortion, even for everyday speech. 
The philosophical enquiry and dispute in these cases would then 
be a matter of determining which extension of the language of 
Science to cover the puzzle is technically the simplest and most 
convenient. This is a straightforward enquiry into the compara- 
tive efficacy of alternative sets of tools; and the chances of 
obtaining general agreement are very great. These philosophical 
problems, it is contended by implication, are strictly analogous 
to arguments whether C or D is the simpler scientific hypothesis, 
and whether this or that is the more convenient way of con- 
structing an object language for a certain purpose. 

I have not the space to enquire how well the objection is 
founded in this revised form. The point to notice, however, is 
(i) that there is some reason to suppose the W-ns are exaggerating 
the differences between philosophical disputes and other disputes 
to which there is a satisfactory solution ; and (ii) that, therefore, 
their hypothesis may be inadequate in this respect. The conse- 
quences of this possible inadequacy are important when we come 
to consider their anti-legislative bias. 
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III—HEGEL AND INTELLECTUAL INTUITION. 
By W. H. Watsz. 


Tue philosophy of Hegel, according to its supporters, is a natural 
development of the philosophy of Kant. It is true that Hegel 
himself believed his own work to be in some sense a natural de- 
velopment of that of all his predecessors, or at least all those of 
them who in his opinion were worthy of the title of philosopher ; 
yet he, too, acknowledged the peculiar closeness of his relationship 
to Kant, and was particularly anxious to put Kantianism in its 
proper place. Its place was, if Hegel is to be believed, to prepare 
the way for his own mature doctrines. The function of Kant 
had been, in fact, to play John the Baptist to Hegel’s Messiah ; 
and if the prophet had sometimes misunderstood the message he 
came to preach, had failed to attain to full consciousness of its 
implications, and had blundered sadly over points of detail, all 
that could be excused when his achievement was seen in its 
proper proportions. From the “ subjective idealism ” of Kant it 
was but a short step to the “ objective idealism ” which was 
Hegel’s own; and to have progressed so far was to have earned 
the later philosopher’s firm, if somewhat patronising, approbation. 

This estimate of Kantianism gained general acceptance in this 
country after Hegel’s death. To writers like J. 8. Mill there was 
no difference of principle in the positions of the two great German 
philosophers : both were tarred with the same brush, both alike 
distinguished for the extravagance and absurdity of their specula- 
tions. And a later and more scholarly generation, which had 
actually read the works of Kant and Hegel, continued to take 
the same view of their relationship, as witness the commentary 
of Caird and the general attitude of Green and Bradley. The 
way was thus opened for Mr. Bertrand Russell’s celebrated 
dictum that the philosophy of Kant was a disaster. It was a 
disaster presumably because it led straight to the nonsense of 
absolute idealism, and thus to all the errors which it was Mr. 
Russell’s earnest desire to counteract. When Mr. Russell said 
this, no one seems to have uttered a protest on behalf of the out- 
raged sage of Koenigsberg. _ 

All the same, it is difficult to believe that the sage himself, 
could he have known of the verdict, would not have been deeply 
shocked at it. for, after all, in temperament at least there was 
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a world of difference between Hegel and Kant. Kant was an 
eighteenth century rationalist, the last and greatest product of 
the Enlightenment ; Hegel a nineteenth century romantic, the 
most distinguished and powerful member of a generation which 
deliberately set its face against all the Enlightenment stood for. 
That is not to say that both philosophers were not to some 
extent free from the vices which affected the thinkirg of their 
contemporaries ; but even with this allowance made, very great 
differences remain. Contrast, for example, Kant’s belief that 
only actions done on rational grounds have moral worth with 
Hegel’s dictum. that nothing great could be achieved by human 
beings save with the help of passion; compare the analytic 
approach and strong tendency to scepticism of the earlier philo- 
sopher with the bold speculation and self-confidence of the later. 
In their approach to their problems the two philosophers were 
certainly poles apart. 

Is this difference of temperament reflected in their results ? 
That is the main question at issue, and it is one of the things I 
shall try to decide in this paper. My method will be to give a 
short exposition of what I take to be a fundamental point in 
Kant’s theory of knowledge, the doctrine of the discursive 
character of the human intelligence, and its relation to the whole 
structure of the critical philosophy ; and I shall then go on to 
examine Hegel’s attempts to substitute a different theory for it. 
Since Hegel’s position is not wholly clear, this will involve a fairly 
protracted consideration of different interpretations of his pro- 
nouncements. I shall end by attempting to show that the two 
philosophers cannot be reconciled over this point, nor can Hegel’s 
theory be considered in any legitimate sense a development of 
Kant’s. If Hegel.is right, the substance of Kantianism goes by 
the board ; if Kant is correct, the Philosophy of Hegel had been 
refuted. before it was written. ao 


As everybody knows, Kant denied the possibility of mtellectual 
intuition for human beings, and declared that the human intellect 
was not an intuitive but a “ discursive” faculty. What did he 
mean by this ?) He used the terms to mark an important and 
(as it seemed to him) obvious distinction between sensing and 
thinking. In sensation (including imner sense or introspection) 
we are in immediate contact with what we know, and the im- 
pressions or sense-data we have are (call them what we will) 
individual presentations. It is particular things, if one may use 
a vague word, which we intuit in sensation : this, here and now ; 
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that, there and then. Now, Kant assumes that, apart from the 
senses, we have no faculty of intuition, no faculty, that is to say, 
which gives us immediate knowledge of particulars in the way in 
which we have seen sensation does. This, so far as it depends 
on denying the possibility of other sorts of non-intellectual 
intuition than the sensible, is certainly dogmatic ; but Kant is 
not dogmatic in ruling out intellectual intuition. On the con- 
trary, he'is prepared to offer an elaborate account of the function 
of the intellect in experience, showing that the co-operation of our 
understanding with our sensibility is essential if we are to have 
knowledge, but that the parts played by the two faculties are 
quite different. What the intellect does, according to him, is 
“think ” the data of the senses. Its initial function (and it is 
this alone which concerns us here) is to take the particular im- 
pressions which sense-intuition presents to it (what Kant calls 
the ‘“ manifold” of sense) and bring them under universal - 
concepts: in a word, classify, name and “ recognise” them. 
Concepts are not apprehensible in sensation nor the product of 
sensibility : they proceed from the intellect itself. But by means 
of them the subject does not increase his store of intuitive 
knowledge ; he merely gains an indirect or, as Kant calls it, 
“mediate ” knowledge of the particulars which fall under the 
concepts, particulars which, be it remembered, are initially 
grasped in sensation. And this point seems indeed obvious to 
common sense: concepts are universals, and by knowing a 
universal we do not directly know any particulars, though we 
might be said; in a rather misleading way, to have indirect 
knowledge of those particulars which we have in the past brought 
under it. There is, however, an assumption behind this common 
sense view, the assumption that all the universals we form are 
abstract or what Kant calls “analytic” universals. Kant’s 
theory of the discursive character of the human intellect can be 
summarized if we say that he thought intellection could only give 
men knowledge through universals, and that the type of universal 
involved was abstract or analytic. Of course he would go on to 
add that such “ knowledge ” was not really knowledge at all, but 
only a necessary component of it. He put the crux of his view 
in a lucid sentence: “ concepts without intuitions are empty ; 
intuitions without concepts are blind ”’. 

In putting forward this theory Kant, made use of the idea of 
a different type of intelligence with which to contrast the human 
intellect.and bring out its peculiarities. This was what he called 
an intuitive understanding. He did not assert that there actually 
were intelligences of this type, but he thought it possible and 
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profitable to describe the characteristics which they would possess c 
if they were actual. The main point he had to make was that t 
in the knowing of such intelligences there would be no separation, f 
as there is in that of discursive minds, between the faculty of P 
intuition and the faculty of concepts. The intellect would itself it 
be in immediate contact with the object of knowledge, and would ct 
thus not have to operate upon a material given to it from a P 
different source. And this, Kant thought, would have important tl 
consequences for the nature of its knowledge. There being no hi 
separation between the faculty of intuiting and that of conceiv- e 
ing, the universals with which it was acquainted would no longer p 
be abstract concepts which did not determine the particulars 
which fell under them, nor the latter sheerly individual presenta- ar 
tions which thought had subsequently to bring under concepts in in 
order to render intelligible. Of an intuitive understanding it tu 
might be said indifferently that it would know by means of av 
universals which were, in contrast to those of discursive thinking, sti 
concrete or “synthetic”, thus gaining acquaintance with the ex 
particular nature of reality ; or again, that it would intuit par- th 
ticulars which were already conceptualised. But in truth this we 
language about universal and particular could not properly be the 
used of the knowing of an intuitive understanding; for just tio 
because its intellection was intuitive it would draw no distinction of 
between universal and particular. Objects and their relations fro 
would present themselves to it in a single flash of insight, and it det 
would know the universe not piecemeal but all at once. If that pre 
were the case, the value of the sort of knowledge of universals dis 
which a discursive understanding has would disappear, as would acc 
any need for a distinction between possible and actual. pre 
Kant regards it as certain that the human intelligence is not ver 
intuitive in the way in which the sort of mind just described 7 
would be. Ours is, according to him, a discursive intelligence, Ka 
whose “whole capacity’ consists in “ thinking” (conceptual- A 


ising) a manifold given to it rather than produced by itself. Such on 

thinking plays an essential part in knowledge, for without concepts init 
there would be no judgments, no “‘ experience ” and no science ; diff 
but it is not in itself a source of knowledge. And though Kant sens 
believes that every discursive intelligence not only intellectualises 
the data of sense in the way explained, but also imposes on them 


unit 

1 Whatever an intuitive intelligence thought would ipso facto be actual ; 2] 
compare, e¢.g., Critique of Pure Reason, B 145. The locus classicus for the 1 
Kant’s views on this whole subject is, of course, Critique of Judgment, = 
§§ 77-78, but there are also a good many references to it in the Transcen- aS CC 
dental Deduction in the second edition of the first Critique. Jishn 
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certain universal forms of its own ; though in fact he thinks that 
our understanding is not only a faculty of concepts but also a 
faculty of a priori concepts: yet he never suggests that the 
possession of such concepts can be used as evidence against 
its thoroughgoing discursivity. On the contrary, an a priori 
concept, like any other, is an empty form of thought until we 
point to the sense-intuitions which give it body. Kant suggests 
that some of our a priori concepts, those he calls ideas of reason, 
have been interpreted by some philosophers as if they were an 
exception to this ; but he has little difficulty in showing that this 
procedure is unsound.! 

The consequences of all this in Kant’s theory of knowledge 
are striking. From his doctrine of the discursivity of the human 
intellect there follow (1) the conception of an object as consti- 
tuted by a synthesis of sense-data, and of such objects as alone 
available for our knowledge ; (2) the idea that the human under- 
standing can never overstep the bounds of possible sense- 
experience, and (3) the view that scientific laws are positive, in 
the sense of being ultimately opaque to human reason.” It 
would be wrong to hold that Kant’s conception of discursivity is 
the absolute keystone of his philosophy : it is, after all, a concep- 
tion he shares with the English empiricists, and it is his doctrine 
of necessary synthesis which marks off his theory of knowledge 
from theirs, whilst his general philosophical attitude is largely 
determined by his conception of the function and powers of 
practical reason. But it would not be wrong to say that the 
discursive theory is of crucial importance for him, and that his 
acceptance of it separates him most clearly from his rationalist 
predecessors.* Certainly the Kantian philosophy would be a 
very different thing if it were given up. 

That was, in effect, the view of Hegel, to whose criticisms of 
Kant we must now turn. 

As is well known, Hegel accused Kant of basing his philosophy 
on an unintelligible dualism. By taking sense and thought as 
initially separate in the way explained he fell into two main 
difficulties. First, he was obliged to hold that the source of 
sense impressions, the independent thing in itself, lay altogether 


1 Cf. the discussion of the ontological argument and the theory of the 
unity of apperception. 

*I think the doctrine of the thing in itself also follows, though not in 
the way in which it is normally stated ; see pp. 61-2 below. 

3 Notice how Kant always attacks the Leibnizian conception of sensation 
as confused thinking. To counter that view was essential for the estab- 
lishment of the “ critical” position. 
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outside the range of knowledge, whilst implicitly contradicting sl 
this in all his statements about that source. And secondly,he § A 
made empirical knowledge itself a standing miracle: for if the H 
data of sense originated in something which was wholly indepen- b 
dent of thought, what guarantee was there that thought and in 
sense could co-operate in knowledge in the way Kant said they as 
must ? To Hegel there seemed to be none; and he therefore 
suggested that the Kantian analysis of knowledge was faulty. th 
Knowledge could only be made intelligible if sense and thought — T 
were not taken as initially alien to one another. The trouble co 
was, of course, to suggest a different account of their relationship de 
which, while preserving their apparent distinctness, nevertheless un 
overcame it in the final analysis. Hegel attempted to meet the th 
difficulty by arguing (i) that sensation must be regarded as a Tu 
moment within thought, though a moment which constituted of 
what he called thought’s “other”, and (ii) that thought itself th 
bad more than one form, which we must not make the mistake th 
of rating on the same level. Te 
I will begin by trying to elucidate the second of these conten- co. 
tions ; its relation to the first will become clear in the sequel. ex 
Hegel distinguished carefully three kinds or forms of thinking, far 
the thinking of common sense, scientific thought and _philo- sel 
sophical thinking. The first two he sometimes grouped together im 
as the product of Understanding, whilst the third was the product me 
of Reason. These forms were thought by Hegel to be related in sal 
a special way. They were members of a single developing series the 
or ‘‘ scale of forms ”’,! and could thus be arranged in an order of by 
superiority and inferiority. Of the members of such a series it Ka 
could be said that, when any two were considered, the higher on ter 
the scale was both a development and the truth of the lower. thi 
That is to say, it contained all that was valuable in the lower, an 
which was “ sublated ” (aufgehoben) in it; or again, it was a 1s 
more perfect embodiment of a notion which the lower, too, strove att 
to realise. It follows immediately that in consistency Hegel sen 
must have held his three kinds of thinking to be not so much dot 
alternatives which could each tolerate the existence of the others hig 
as competitors for the same post ; the higher forms of thought dif 
must claim to dispense with any necessity for the continued use div 
of the lower. Thus he ought to have said that scientific thought dist 
supplied us with the truth of what I have called common sense, tho 
including its virtues and excluding its vices, whilst itself being OPE 
1 For the conception of a developing series or scale of forms, see Professor ie 
Collingwood’s Philosophical Method. The idea is, of course, Aristotelian. 
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sublated—destroyed yet preserved—in the thinking of pbilosophy. 
And in fact we find that Hegel’s view is very much on these lines. 
He believes philosophical thinking to represent thought at its 
best, and suggests that the intellection of Understanding is an 
imperfect or, as he says, ‘ abstract ” attempt to do the same work 
as Reason does so much better. 

With these general considerations in mind let us now turn to 
the question of what precisely Hegel meant by his three kinds. 
The first, common sense thinking, can be understood if we 
compare it with Spinoza’s imagination ; and indeed the whole 
doctrine owes a debt to the Spinozistic distinction between 
imaginatio, ratio and scientia intuitiva. As Mr. Mure puts it at 
the beginning of his Introduction to Hegel: ‘‘ Common sense ts a 
rudimentary thinking . . . but it moves most easily in the medium 
of sense-perception and imagination, and its venture beyond 
these limits is never whole-hearted. It feels its thought to be a 
thin abstraction which only borrows substance from the solid 
reality given in sense”. On this account what is here called 
common sense “thinking” is scarcely thinking at all, but an 
experience intermediate between sensing and thinking; and so 
far as it is thought it is a thought which keeps singularly close to 
sense, moving constantly by means of concrete examples and 
images. It is, in short, picture thinking. Such thinking, we 
may say, scarcely has the courage of its convictions ; but the 
same cannot be said of the next member of the series, scientific 
thought. This takes the abstract concepts which it has formed 
by reflection on the data of sense, the analytic universals of which 
Kant spoke in the Critique of Judgment, and moves entirely in 
terms of these. Scientific thinking is, in fact, the discursive 
thinking with which Kant equated human intellection generally, 
and its nature should be plain from our previous discussion. It 
is quite distinct from sensing but not competent in itself to 
attain to knowledge. Scientific thinking must co-operate with 
sense intuition if knowledge is to be attained. And this is no 
doubt why Hegel was not willing to allow that it could be the 
highest form of thinking, though his official reason was rather 
different. What he condemns in it is the sharpness of the 
divisions it necessarily makes, its constant search for clear-cut 
distinctions and precise affirmations and denials. Scientific 
thought, according to Hegel, knows nothing of that blending of 
opposites which, as the Greeks already saw, constitutes the 
essence of reality. It is, hence, unable to do more than distort 


1 Hthics, ii. 40; Tractatus de Int. Emend. i. 7. 
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the individuality of the real, and so must be superseded in 
philosophical thinking. Philosophical is the “ truth ” of scientific 
thinking, and that means that it is concrete by comparison with 
the latter’s abstraction. It recognises, e.g., that unity is never 
found apart from multiplicity, sameness apart from difference ; 
and so is able to represent reality in a way impossible to the 
thinking of Understanding. 

All this is obviously of importance for our present subject ; 
but what is not yet clear is the exact kind of thing Hegel supposed 
philosophical thinking to be. The crucial question about it can 
be put if we ask whether he thought it was a thinking which was 
also a knowing. Was it, in fact, a form of intellectual intuiting ? 

We come here to a division of opinion among Hegelian com- 
mentators. In his stimulating Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic 
(1896) McTaggart maintained that the answer to the questions 
just put must be negative, in this differing both from contem- 
porary English writers on Hegel and from some more recent 
critics. McTaggart’s position was roughly as follows. Hegel 
certainly thought there was a kind of thinking superior to the 
thinking of Understanding, and in his writings on logic he showed 
how the sharp antitheses of the latter, which become apparent 
in scientific thought, the logic of “‘ Essence ”, were overcome in a 
series of higher categories, which he called categories of the 
“Notion”. He showed, moreover, that the thinking of Under- 
standing, if it was to be true to the essential nature of thought, 
must inevitably pass into the thinking of Reason. Further, 
since it was his conviction that the real is the rational, he held 
that the categories of his logic had ontological significance, 1.e., 
that they each reflected a genuine aspect of reality. They were. 
if one likes to put it so, so many attempts to define the real. 
But Hegel did not believe, McTaggart continued, that even 
philosophical thinking could in itself provide us with knowledge. 
All human thinking was, in Hegel’s opinion, mediatory in char- 
acter, and needed an element of immediacy to set it in motion 
and give it body. This element of immediacy was provided by 
the data of the senses, internal and external, which were hence 
an indispensable component of knowledge ; and this was true of 
all human knowledge. Hegel’s philosophical position was thus, 
in principle, scarcely different from Kant’s, though the two did 
diverge (a) as to the number and, particularly, the interconnection 
of the categories, and (b) in that Hegel rejected the Kantian 
thing in itself. It followed that Hegel could not, as some of his 
critics had accused him of doing, have hoped to deduce the actual 
details of reality from the categories of the Logic, and that he 
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never believed in the possibility of a transition from essence to 
existence. Logic was concerned with pure thought which, when 
all was said, was an abstraction from the concrete real ; and even 
the category of the Absolute Idea, the culmination of the dia- 
lectic, was an empty thought which needed to be brought to bear 
on immediate data if we were to have knowledge through it.1 
McTaggart supported his interpretation by calling attention to 
a number of passages in Hegel’s writings. He mentioned, for 
example, that Hegel constantly emphasised the importance of 
experience for the philosopher. § 12 of the Encyclopedia gives 
a clear account of this matter. Philosophy, we are there told, 
begins from experience, “ awakened” by which “thought is 
vitally characterised by raising itself above the natural state of 
mind, above the senses and inferences from the senses into its 
own unadulterated element ”’.2 This might suggest that experi- 
ence is to the philosopher nothing more than a ladder which can 
be dispensed with once it has been climbed. But this is not the 
impression Hegel wishes to give, for he goes on to point out that 
“the sciences, based upon experience, exert upon the mind a 
stimulus to overcome the form in which their varied contents are 
presented, and to elevate these contents to the rank of necessary 
truth. . . . In consequence of this stimulus, thought is dragged out 
of its unrealised universality and its fancied or merely possible 
satisfaction, and impelled onwards to a development from itself. 
On the one hand, this development only means that thought 
incorporates the contents of science, in all their speciality of 
detail as submitted. On the other, it makes these contents 
imitate the action of the original creative thought, and present 
the aspect of a free evolution determined by the logic of the fact. 
alone.” Philosophy thus “ owes its development to the em- 
pirical sciences’. And in his own philosophies of nature and 
spirit Hegel proceeded consistently with this account. He did 
not try to deduce particular facts from the nature of the logical 
Idea, but simply to show that the facts could be so interpreted 
that the Idea was seen to be embodied in them. McTaggart 
argues strongly that this is just what we should expect ; for, if 
Hegel is true to his principles, nature and spirit can no more be 
analytically deduced from the logic than can the whole series of 
logical categories from the idea of being. In both cases the 
progress is synthetic and analytic at once, and depends on the 
view that the end of any dialectical progress is implicit in the 
beginning. The Idea proceeds to phenomenalise itself, therefore, 


1 McTaggart, op. cit., chapter ii. 2 IT quote Wallace’s translation. 
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because at its own level it fails to be the reality it claims to 
express. 

From all this it is plain that McTaggart had strong grounds for P 
his interpretation of Hegel ; yet it is difficult to believe that the , 
centre of the Hegelian philosophy does not disappear if he is r 
right. On McTaggart’s view Hegel held, like Kant, that the c 
human intellect is through and through discursive and incom- d 
petent to attain to knowledge on its own account. But if that is d 


so, how does he avoid the consequences of the Kantian theory, a 
that human knowledge is limited by the bounds of possible sense- ir 

experience and that human understanding can never hope to 
penetrate the mysteries of nature? That he rejected the first it 
of these consequences is almost too obvious to need proof ; if Ww 
any is needed reference may be made to the statement (Enc., th 
§ 19, Zusatz) that “the theme of logic is in general the super- th 
sensible world ”, and again to the view (Enc., § 8) that ‘‘ Freedom, vii 
Spirit and God” are objects of knowledge for the philosopher. dis 
Kant showed clearly that they could not be on the premises of wh 
his philosophy. And as for the question of the rationality of th 
nature, is Hegel’s only answer to Kant’s difficulties the simple de 
declaration (referred to above) that sense is not wholly alien to me 
thought but its “other”? What defence could be given of thi 
that statement on McTaggart’s interpretation is not obvious. phi 
For the immediacy of sense stands on that view entirely outside call 
the mediation of thought, and the two are regarded very much In| 
as they were by Kant. But that Hegel was no Kantian here is tho 
shown by his general principle that the real is the rational and we 
by his attempts to find rationality in the worlds of nature and prin 
spirit. The rationality for which Hegel was looking could not dise 
have been hoped for by Kant. anal 
In actual fact Hegel’s answer to Kant, so far as he bas one, Si 


does appear to be contained in the odd statement that sensation Heg 
is thought’s “ other ”, and if we examine it we shall find grounds rem: 
for thinking that the Hegelian attitude to intellectual intuition 


was not what McTaggart thought it. deve 
To understand this we must return to the developing series these 
made up by the three forms of thought, common sense, science they 


and philosophy. We have proceeded so far as if that series were that, 
complete as it stands, or at least as if common sense were its tive 
lowest member. The suggestion that sensation is a necessary such 

moment within thought implies that it is not. On this view the done 

first member of the scale of forms which culminates in philo- | repre; 
sophical thinking is bare sensation, and the series runs : sensation, suppo 
common sense, scientific thought, philosophical thinking. There | but d 
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is no absolute gulf between sensing and thinking, but a gradual 
transitien from one to the other. This is, of course, the Leibnizian 
account which Kant so persistently attacked. It would, never- 
theless, be an error to suggest that Hegel is doing no more than 
resurrect the classical rationalist theory of knowledge. Hi 
characteristic contribution to that theory is his doctrine of the 
dialectical relation of the forms of experience, and, in fact, this 
doctrine is of special interest for our present purposes. For by 
accepting it Hegel committed himself to saying that intellectual 
intuition was a fact. 

Leibniz said that sensation was confused thinking ; Hegel said 
it was immature thinking. He went on to add that sensation 
was dialectically related to the (higher) forms of thought. Now 
the members of a developing series, as we have seen, are so related 
that the higher terms “sublate” the lower: preserve their 
virtues while dispensing with their vices. What is sublated 
disappears as such ; yet its positive character is preserved in that 
which transcends it. Applying this to the case of sensation and 
thought and accepting the view that they do belong to the same 
developing series, we get the results (1) that sensing is a rudi- 
mentary form of thinking, though not necessarily of discursive 
thinking, and that it is sublated in imagination, science and 
philosophy, and (2) that its most striking feature, what Hegel 

calls its immediacy, must be preserved in that which sublates it. 
In other words, if thought and sensation are dialectically related 
thought must have an immediate or intuitive aspect. But, then, 
we can no longer refuse to allow that intellectual intuition is in 
principle possible ; the highest form of thinking cannot be sheerly 
discursive but must bear comparison with the intuitive awareness 
analysed by Kant in the third Critique. 

Such are the implications of premises which most students of 
Hegel would agree were held by him; yet certain difficulties 
remain. (A) It may be suggested that the argument just out- 
lined proves too much. If sensation is a member of the same 
developing series as the various forms of thinking should not all 
these, and not the highest only, preserve its special qualities when 
they sublate it? In other words, does not the argument prove 
that, for Hegel, Understanding as well as Reason must be intui- 
tive ? Now of course Hegel never said that Understanding had 
such powers, and indeed it would have been ludicrous had he 
done so; and it may be thought accordingly that he is mis- 
represented in the argument. To this the answer is that Hegel 
supposed the progress inside a developing series to be not uniform 


‘but dialectical: its pattern was triadic, and presented itself in 
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the form of thesis, antithesis and synthesis. Understanding, I 
according to this, is the antithesis of Sense, and the two are a 
brought together in Reason. This would explain how Hegel p 
could in effect accept the Kantian account of scientific thought pe 
and yet append to it a totally different conception of philosophy. o! 
(B) What is the final relation between philosophy and experience tl 
in the Hegelian system? We have seen above how Hegel a 
insisted on the philosopher’s need of the results of the empirical m 
sciences, and he seems to respect the latter so far as they go. be 
Yet it is also noteworthy that he thought there could be philo- os 
sophies of nature and spirit over and above the normal empirical ar 
disciplines. He appears to regard the knowledge provided by 
such philosophies as first-order knowledge: he would not be lav 
satisfied with the view that all the philosopher has to do is reflect is 
on the procedure of the special sciences, and he is not content Re 
with the Kantian account, according to which the philosopher's bu 
special concern is with the metaphysical foundations of those far 
sciences. Neither his theory nor his practice is clear over this * wal 
point, but it does look as if to justify himself he must claim for the 
the philosopher an intuitive insight enabling him to grasp truths elu 
of fact which elude the empirical enquirer. (C) Is McTaggart ag 
then wrong in claiming that Hegel never hoped to deduce the nat 
worlds of spirit and nature from the categories of his logic ? ina 
Hegel himself said that the pure thought he analysed in the ide 
Logie was an abstraction, and that is why in his system logic is was 
succeeded by the philosophies of nature and spirit. McTaggart whi 
would thus seem to be right in this part of his case, but it does not real 
follow that the concrete awareness from which pure thought is ass 
an abstraction was, as he supposed, conceived by Hegel on bea 
Kantian lines. It might, after all, have been an intuitive tion 
awareness which was itself a knowing rather than that compound they 
of discursive thinking and sensation which McTaggart assumed righ 
it to be. of f 
The conclusions of this lengthy discussion can now be stated. ae 


So far from agreeing with or developing the main principles of can 
Kant’s theory of knowledge, Hegel went counter to them at a mos: 
vital point. His conception of the relation of sense and thought It 
aims at avoiding the anti-rationalist conclusions which Kant to di 
drew, and it implies that he thought intellectual intuition a but | 
possibility for human beings, a doctrine from which Kant had whic 
expressly dissented. Hegel’s version of this theory is certainly first 
a difficult one : what exactly he supposed philosophical thinking theo: 
to be capable of is nowhere stated in so many words, but its unin‘ 
general nature, for all that, can scarcely be in doubt. Reason in whic 
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Hegel, like voids in Plato, at least culminates in an intuitive 
awareness of reality, and the main contentions of the Hegelian 
philosophy cannot be substantiated unless it does. This is the 
very opposite of what Kant believed. It is, incidentally, a point 
of view which Kant thought he had refuted when he analysed 
the conception of an intuitive understanding in the Critique of 
Judgment. Such an intelligence, it is there pointed out, would 
make no distinction between possible and actual, or again 
between universal and particular. Its universals would be 
concrete, and whatever it thought would be actual. Does 
anyone suggest that the human intelligence is of such a nature ? 

The truth is that Hegel and Hegelians generally are in the 
awkward position of being faced with alternatives none of which 
is acceptable to them. They can hold, first, that the thinking of 
Reason does not differ in principle from that of Understanding, 
but is merely a better sort of discursive thought—better in so 
far as its concepts enable us to give a more comprehensive and 


* coherent account of the world we know in experience. But if 


they do that they have no means of avoiding the main con- 
clusions of the Kantian philosophy. Or secondly, they can 
agree that Kant has given a substantially correct analysis of the 
nature of human thinking, but add that this only shows how 
inadequate thought is. This is the line taken by Bradley, who 
identified the highest form of experience with a feeling which 
was above the level of relations. It is hardly a point of view 
which can commend itself to one who hopes to show that the 
real is the rational. Or finally, they can put a bold face on it and 
assert that the intellectual intuition of which Kant spoke must 
be real for human beings. If they do that they offer an explana- 
tion of how knowledge of things supersensible is possible, and 
they justify the rationality of the real. But they purchase their 
tight to these conclusions at the price of an evident abandonment 
of fact. For whatever the truth of other suggested forms of 
intellectual intuition (of which there are, of course, several), there 
can be no doubt that intellectual intuition in its primary and 
most important sense is not a prerogative of the human mind. 
It is no part of my intention in the present context to attempt 
to discuss the whole philosophical issue between Kant and Hegel, 
but I may be forgiven if I refer in conclusion to one or two points 
which bear directly on the subject of the present enquiry. And 
first I must ask whether Hegel is right in thinking that Kant’s 
theory of discursivity is bound up with the affirmation of an 
unintelligible thing in itself. I suggest that any philosophy 
which holds (i) that what is real cannot depend for its existence 
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on the apprehension of finite minds, and (ii) that finite minds y. 
necessarily apprehend what they apprehend in a serial fashion 0 
(t.e., diseursively), must assert that “reality” is in itself un- d 
knowable. And this appears to be self-contradictory. But the t] 
fault lies, perhaps, not so much in the error of the assumptions te 
(as Hegel would hold) as in the fact that the human mind can al 
only judge and speak about the “real” as if it did fall within in 


experience. In truth, no statement ought to be made about the h 
thing in itself; and because no statement can be made we fall th 
into saying that it is unknowable. I may add that I do not see ve 
why anyone should want to know such an entity ; to ask what it ph 


is like is like asking how it would feel if we could jump out of ce: 
our skins. Secondly, is Hegel correct in saying that empirical $0) 


knowledge is a miracle on the discursive view? If sense and ju 
thought are really distinct, we are told, there is no guarantee that cas 
the two will be able to co-operate. But we must remember that wa 
the data of sense we proceed to conceptualise are data already of 
received into consciousness; and that they should refuse to exé 
accept our concepts in these circumstances is hard to believe. see 


I am not sure, in fact, whether this whole problem, like the tha 
kindred problem of the relation of universals and particulars, disc 
has not been largely misconceived by past philosophers. The 
function of thought is to think sense-data and of the latter to be It is 
brought under concepts. No doubt the nature of the given by 2 
determines what concepts are applicable to it; but to suggest Heg 
that occasions might arise on which no concepts would fit is to 
make a supposition for which there seems to be no reasonable 
foundation.! 

A third and last Hegelian objection to the Kantian position is 
more difficult to deal with. Knowledge according to Kant is a 
compound of a sensible and an intellectual element, and both 
must be present for it to be genuine. Now it may be asked how 
we are to account for philosophical knowledge on this basis.” 

1 Critics of Kant on this point appear to confuse two questions: (1) 
what reason have we on Kantian premises to expect any order in the mani- 
fold of sense ? (2) what reason have we on Kantian premises to expect 
the sort of order necessary for sciences to be possible? Kant himself 
points out that the expectation that experience will be at once sufficiently 
homogeneous and sufficiently specified for sciences to be constructed rests 
on an assumption, the assumption in fact that behind nature is a mind 
which adapts the given to our understandings ; but he would say, I think, 
that this has no bearing on the question of the general intelligibility «° the 
manifold. 

2 Compare G. R. G. Mure, An Introduction to Hegel, chapter x. I am 
grateful both to Mr. Mure and to Professor Paton for reading this paper in 
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Are we to say that the fundamental propositions of the theory 
of knowledge, such as the proposition that the human mind is 
discursive, are simply empirical? It must be confessed that 
that would be a somewhat paradoxical view to take. Or are we 
to hold that they express a priori knowledge which is synthetic 
and apparently factual, knowledge attained as the result of an 
intellectual intuiting whose object is limited to the nature of the 
human mind? That would be a very unwelcome concession for 
the partisans of discursivity to make, and one which it would be 
very hard to reconcile with some crucial doctrines of the Kantian 
philosophy (more particularly, of course, the doctrine of trans- 
cendental apperception). Or finally, should we say that philo- 
sophical statements are not on the same level as ordinary empirical 
judgments, but belong to a different order altogether ? In that 
case we must argue that they can be justified in some roundabout 
way, comparable to the way Kant uses to justify his principles 
of the understanding. The present essay might serve as an 
example of how such a justification would be attempted. This 
seems the best line for Kant to take, but it must be admitted 
that it is a subject which, so far as I know, he does not himself 
discuss. 

manuscript, and have made a number of alterations to meet their criticisms. 
It is perhaps only fair to say, however, that neither of them is convinced 


by my final suggestion, though both agree that it is the most difficult of 
Hegel’s criticisms for Kant to answer. 
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IV.—SELF-REFERENCE IN PHILOSOPHY. 
By Freperic B. Fircu. 


A THEORY always has a particular subject-matter associated 
with it. We say that the theory is “ about ” its subject-matter. 
For example, Darwin’s theory of natural selection is about living 
organisms, and species of living organisms, and genetic relation- 
ships among such species. Newton’s theory of universal gravita- 
tion is about particles of matter and about certain relationships 
of attraction between such particles. In-so far as a theory is 
vague, the exact extent of its subject-matter tends to be hard 
to specify. A precisely stated theory, on the other hand, tends 
to have a clearly delineated subject-matter. We may ordinarily 
regard the subject-matter of a theory as consisting of some class 
of entities, together with certain subclasses of that class and 
certain relations among its members. The notion of “ subject- 
matter” eould be more carefully analyzed if use were made of 
symbolic logic, but this concept should be clear enough in the 
light of the informal examples just given. ; 

Some theories are about theories. “Others are not. Theories 
which do not include theories in their subject-matter will be 
said to be of ordinal level zero. A theory which includes in its 
subject-matter some theories of ordinal level zero, but none of 
higher ordinal level, will be said to be of ordinal level one. And 
so on. In general: A theory of ordinal level n + 1 includes 
in its subject-matter no theories of ordinal level greater than n, 
but it does include some of ordinal level n. Here n may be 
thought of as any finite or infinite ordinal number. Many 
theories proposed in the empirical sciences can be seen to be of 
some fairly low finite ordinal level. This is because empirical 
science is not generally concerned with framing theories about 
all theories. 

A different situation prevails in philosophical research. Here 
extreme comprehensiveness is sought for. Theories are con- 
structed which purport to deal with all entities whatsoever 
and which therefore have an unrestrictedly extensive subject- 
matter. In dealing with all entities, such theories in particular 
deal with all theories, since theories are themselves entities of 
a special sort. In philosophy we thus encounter theories about 
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the general nature of theories. If a theory has an ordinal level, 
its ordinal level must be greater than the ordinal levels of all 
theories occurring within its subject-matter. Hence a theory 
about the general nature of theories can have no ordinal level, 
for its ordinal level would have to be greater than itself. Theories 
having no ordinal level will be said to be “ vertical” or ‘‘ non- 
ordinal” theories. Theories having ordinal levels will be said 
to be “ horizontal” or “ ordinal” theories. 

If a theory is included in its own subject-matter, we say that 
it is a self-referential theory. Since no ordinal level can be 
assigned to a self-referential theory, every self-referential theory 
is vertical and non-ordinal. The converse, however, is not true, 
because a theory might contain vertical theories in its subject-_ 
matter without containing itself in its subject-matter. Such a 
theory would be vertical but not self-referential. 

An example of a vertical and self-referential theory is 
Whitehead’s philosophical system as presented in Process and 
Reality. Among the entities considered in his system are not 
only actual occasions, eternal objects, prehensions, nexus, con- 


: trasts, and multiplicities, but also propositions or theories. 
‘ His whole doctrine of these entities is itself a theory. Since it 


is a theory about all theories, it includes itself in its subject- 
matter. 

Whitehead’s identification of propositions with theories raises 
the question as to whether theories should be treated as classes 
of propositions or as individual propositions. Either view 
seems equally tenable. For present purposes Whitehead’s view 
will be accepted. This means that every proposition is a theory, 
and conversely, so that every proposition is regarded as having 
a subject-matter. In the terminology of symbolic logic one 
might say that the subject-matter of a proposition consists of 
all entities which are values for variables occurring in the state- 
ment of the proposition, together with all entities denoted by 
expressions which occur as proper parts of the statement. 

Some writers attempt to abandon the notion of “ proposition ” 
altogether, and to replace it by the notion of “statement ” or 
“sentence,” regarding the latter as a mere string of symbols. 
Such a procedure is useful as a matter of method in the field of 
syntax, where the meanings of symbols are not of interest so 
much as the symbols themselves. When questions of meaning 
are raised, however, this sort of nominalism seems very inade- 
quate. Even Carnap, who formerly advocated some such 
nominalism, has now largely relinquished it. 
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Any system of philosophy which takes a position on the nature 
of theories or propositions is itself a vertical self-referential 
theory. Particular views as to what constitutes a valid or ac- 
ceptable theory are also themselves vertical self-referential | 
theories. For example, consider the view that every valid , 
theory must be obtained from observed empirical data. This 1 
is a theory about theories and their validity. Incidentally it 


is a theory which does not seem to conform to its own criterion { 
as to what constitutes a valid theory, at least not unless it can ; 
itself be shown to have been obtained as a generalization from P 
observed empirical data. A vertical theory is always open to r 
just this sort of danger. It may not itself conform to some prin- r 
. ciple that it lays down concerning theories in general. A hori- 1 
zontal theory, on the other hand, is open to no such danger. A 
It may be internally inconsistent, or it may be inconsistent with A 
known facts, and hence “ externally ” inconsistent, but it cannot it 
be inconsistent with its own nature in the way that a self-refer- th 
ential theory can. If a self-referential theory 7 implies that th 
T has the property P, and if T in fact does not have the property qu 
P, then we shall call 7 self-referentially inconsistent. it 
Self-referential inconsistency is important in at least two Tt 
respects. In the first place, a standard method for attempting in 
to refute a philosophical view is to show that it is self-referen- wa 
tially inconsistent. This is a method which can be applied only Co: 
to vertical, or at least self-referential, theories. -Hence it is a sist 
method which is for the most part peculiar to philosophy and pos 
philosophical logic. In the second place, self-referential incon- cer’ 
sistency, or something almost the same, is at the heart of many cer 
important problems in logic and mathematics. Some of the 1 
most interesting problems of modern logic centre around the phil 
paradoxes of set-theory and the closely analogous semantical suc] 
paradoxes. All these paradoxes involve propositions which refer som 
to themselves or to some part of themselves. Any system of in s 
mathematics or logic in which such paradoxes can arise is both or 8 
vertical and inconsistent, though it might not be actually self- invo 
referential itself. The vertical or non-ordinal aspect would [ to ¢ 
arise from the fact that self-referential propositions would be sum} 
part of its subject-matter. There exist restricted vertical exan 
systems of logic and mathematics which seem to be free from accey 
the paradoxes of set-theory, though consistency has not yet been some 
definitely established in the case of the most important and that | 
useful of such systems. Even within such restricted systems any a 
it is possible to prove certain fundamental theorems due to | regan; 
Cantor and Gédel which are closely similar to the paradoxes of | ciples 
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set-theory both with respect to the presence of something ana- 
logous to self-reference (or even self-reference itself, in the case 
of Cantor’s theorem) and with respect to the réle played by the 
concept of negation. More will be said about these mathe- 
matical matters later. First let us consider the importance of 
the notion of self-reference in philosophical methodology. 

It may be that nobody has ever seriously proposed or tried 
to defend a system of philosophy which was actually self- 
referentially inconsistent, though many systems of philosophy 
superficially seem (to those attacking such systems) to be self- 
referentially inconsistent. For example, consider the sceptical 
point of view according to which nothing is “ absolutely ” true. 
This view casts some element of doubt on every proposition. 
According to it no proposition can be asserted as true for certain. 
All theories are open to some doubt, it holds. But this view is 
itself a theory about all theories, and the doubt it casts on all 
theories it casts equally well upon itself. If it is really a valid 
theory, then it is wrongly questioning its own validity, in 
questioning the validity of all theories. Therefore if it is valid 
it is self-referentially inconsistent, and hence not valid after all. 
Therefore it cannot be valid. A similar situation is to be found 
in Descartes’ method of doubt. He could not doubt that he 
was doubting, and hence he found something indubitable. 
Complete doubt of everything led to a self-referentially incon- 
sistent view and so had to be abandoned. We thus get the 
positive result that some propositions may be affirmed with 
certainty. In fact we can conclude that doubt “ presupposes ” 
certainty. 

The notion of “ presupposition’ suggests various sorts of 
philosophical idealism and related types of philosophy. In 
such philosophies a “presupposition” often seems to mean 
some hypothesis that cannot be systematically denied without 
in some sense being already assumed. The very denial itself, 
or some important aspect of it, or some assumption or method 
involved in presenting and defending it, constitutes an exception 
to the denial. A presupposition might be defined as an as- 
sumption whose denial is self-referentially inconsistent. For 
example, any systematic consideration of and rejection of the 
accepted principles of logic already involves the use of at least 
some of those principles of logic. Hence it is a presupposition 
that at least some of the principles of logic are valid. Similarly, 
any attempt to reduce the principles of logic to mere conventions 
regarding the use of symbols must already employ those prin- 
ciples themselves in carrying out the reduction. Hence the 
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reduction is really a reduction of logic to conventions-plus-logic, 
and logic is not completely “analyzed away” into something 
else. 

The concept of presupposition may also be considered in 
connection with the theory of value. This is because value 
judgments enter into the theory of value, or rather into specific 
theories of value, not only as part of the subject-matter but 
also as part of the intellectual apparatus used for defending 
or attacking particular theses concerning value. For example, 
one value theorist might attack the scientific or philosophical 
methodology of another value theorist as ‘‘ bad ” or “ unsound ” 
methodology. But the attacking theorist might be assuming 
a theory of value according to which the phrase, “X is bad”’, 
should always be replaced by a phrase of the form, “ Y dislikes 
X’”’, and nevertheless might be unwilling to restate his attack 
in the form of a mere statement of personal dislike. If so, the 
attack becomes self-referentially inconsistent, inasmuch as it 
is based on a theory to which it does not itself conform. The 
rejection of the demand that phrases of the form, “X is bad”’, 
be restated in the form, “ Y dislikes X”’, is a presupposition of 
every theory which makes value assumptions about (“good ” 
and “bad”) methodology and fails to treat such value as- 
sumptions as mere matters of personal like or dislike. 

The type of argument in which one accuses one’s opponent of 
self-referential inconsistency is really a very ancient type of 
argument. It has often been called the ad hominem type of 
argument, since it may involve the pointing out of some fact 
about the opponent himself which contradicts or is an exception 
to the view he propounds. It is perhaps best understood as a 
request that the opponent clarify his position sufficiently to 
destroy some superficial appearance of self-referential incon- 
sistency. A solipsist, for example, might be expected to hold 
the view that his solipsism needs no defence against the attack 
of an opponent, since the solipsist maintains that nobody else, 
and hence no opponent, exists. Thus solipsism seems to pre- 
suppose the existence of other minds insofar as the solipsist takes 
the trouble to reply to objections to his view. But this is per- 
haps a superficial interpretation of solipsism, and a careful 
solipsist might state his position in such a way that it would 
be evident that he was stating his position for the benefit of no 
other mind but his own. 

The ad hominem type of argument is probably more liable to 
stir up the resentment of an opponent than any other type of 
argument. This is because it has the appearance of being directed 
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at the opponent himself, as well as against his thesis. It may 
therefore be treated as if it were a personal insult of some sort, 
involving even ridicule and irony. The opponent is made to 
look like very much of a fool when the ad hominem argument 
is well presented, because the exception to the opponent’s view 
is found to exist not in some distant situation but, of all places, 
in some situation or fact immediately involving the opponent 
himself. Not only does self-referential inconsistency involve a 
definite sort of irony, but consideration seems to reveal that 
all cases of irony, conversely, have in them some element of 
self-referential inconsistency, or something approximating to it. 

The personal aspect of the ad hominem type of argument 
tends to cause it to be regarded as an “ unfair ” type of argument, 
and indeed unsound. The present writer, however, regards it as 
a very important sort of argument, and one that is perfectly 
valid against certain kinds of vertical theories. The mere fact 
that it cannot be used in connection with horizontal theories 
arising in the special sciences does not mean that it can have 
no application in philosophy. On the contrary, the possibility 
of using it in philosophical speculation and in the criticism of 
systems of philosophy is a mark which distinguishes philosophy 
from the empirical sciences. W. M. Urban in his book, The 
Intelligible World, makes repeated use of the ad hominem argu- 
ment. On page 45 he quotes Lowes Dickinson as holding that 
in ultimate matters the argumentum ad hominem is “the only 
argument possible and, indeed, the only one in which anyone 
much believes ”’. 

Although no ordinal level can be assigned to a theory which 
is about all theories, still we may speak of its “‘ level” in some 
broader sense. A theory about all theories may be said to 
have attained the level of maximum theoretical generality. 
At such a level all other levels may be dealt with. There is no 
level which is higher in the sense that it can deal with theories 
not dealt with on the level of maximum theoretical generality. 
To deny that there is such a level is already to be proposing a 
theory about all theories and hence to be presenting a theory 
which is itself of the level of maximum theoretical generality. 
Thus an ad hominem argument can be used against the contention 
that no such level is to be found. It is characteristic of philosophy 
to reach this maximum level and to be able to use the self- 
referential sorts of reasoning which are possible on this level. 

An analogous situation is to be found in the classical theory 
of real numbers. The real numbers can be defined as classes 
of rational numbers. We thus obtain numbers (namely, the 
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irrational real numbers) having various properties not possessed 
by the rational numbers. If we attempt to go a step further 
and define some other sort of number in terms of classes of real 
numbers in exactly the same way that the real numbers are 
defined as classes of rational numbers, then nothing essentially 
new or different is obtained. This is because the class of real 
numbers has a sort of “‘ level of maximum numerical generality ”’, 
just as a theory about all theories has a level of maximum 
theoretical generality. The analogy can be seen from the fact 
that on the classical theory of real numbers it is permissible for 
an individual real number to be defined in terms of the class 
of all real numbers. This is similar to the situation where we 
have a theory dealing with all theories. On the classical theory 
of real numbers, generally speaking, it is permissible for an 
entity to be defined in terms of a class (e.g., the class of real 
numbers) having that entity as a member. Such a definition 
is not “cireular” in the objectionable sense of defining an 
entity im terms of itself, but it is nevertheless circular in a 
secondary sense, since a class having the definiendum as a 
member is a factor in the definiens. Real numbers defined in 
terms of the class of all real numbers are thus circularly defined 
(in a secondary sense of “ circularity ’’) and involve self-reference. 
Cantor’s proof that the class of real numbers cannot be put into 
a one-to-one correspondence with the class of rational numbers 
consists in supposing that the correspondence has been set up 


tora 


and then in defining am terms of the correspondence (and hence wa 
in terms of the whole class of real numbers) a particular real sit 
number that must have been omitted from the correspondence. the 
The particular real number, of course, involves a sort of self- les: 
reference. Russell’s “branched” or “ramified” theory of wa’ 
types of the first edition of Principia Mathematica was designed so | 
to do away with all self-reference in logic and mathematics in syn 
order to provide protection against the paradoxes of set-theory con 
and the paradoxes of semantics, since Russell believed these to : 
paradoxes to be due to a “vicious” circularity. Russell the 
proposed the Axiom of Reducibility, however, as a device to Tal 
moderate (in effect, if not in theory) the elimination of all the 
circularity and to permit the sort of secondary circularity to : 


required for Cantor’s theorem. [A similar effect is obtained usec 
more simply by replacing the branched theory of types by the posi 
“* simplified theory of types’. This method, however, can be be « 


safely used only where semantical concepts are not being as- of t; 
signed type.] Unless some appropriate sort of circularity and T 
self-reference is allowed, Cantor’s theorem no longer holds and 6 ri 
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the real numbers no longer represent a genuine maximum level. 
In order to get. enough real numbers for mathematical purposes 
without some such circularity, it becomes necessary to keep 
proceeding to higher and higher levels (or “ orders” ) without 
ever reaching a final level on which all the real numbers may be 
handled. For this reason the branched theory of types, unless 
moderated by the required reducibility principle [or, equivalently, 
transformed into the simplified theory of types], is not held in 
esteem by most mathematicians. Something very much like 
the branched (“ramified”) theory of types, not too much 
moderated by a reducibility principle, seems nevertheless essen- 
tial for avoiding the paradoxes of semantics in those theories 
which are concerned with semantical as well as mathematical 
concepts. The ramified theory of types, however, cannot be 
taken as laying down ultimate restrictions which eliminate all 
sorts of self-reference whatsoever. Not only would the theory 
of real numbers be crippled, but all theories about the totality 
of theories would be eliminated. Furthermore, such a ramified 
theory of types could not even be stated. Its sweeping re- 
strictions against self-reference would apply to every theory, 
including itself, and so it would be self-referential in violation 
of its own edicts. A similar criticism can be made even against 
the more moderate simplified theory of types, if regarded as 
universally applicable. This sort of criticism is clearly just 
another instance of a use of the ad hominem argument. One 
way of attempting to meet this objection to the ramified or 
simplified theory of types is to assert that a formulation of a 
theory of types is simply the formulation of certain more or 
less arbitrary or conventional stipulations about the permitted 
ways of combining symbols. This answer seems to be all right 
so long as one is restricting oneself to the realm of uninterpreted 
symbols, but as soon as one enters the realm of semantical 
concepts it becomes necessary to apply distinctions of “type ” 
to meanings of symbols as well as to symbols themselves, and 
the element of self-reference reappears. For example, the 
ramified theory of types cannot assign a type to the meaning of 
the word “type”, and yet it must do so if the theory applies 
to all meanings. In a similar way, no “order” (in the sense 
used in the ramified theory of types) can be assigned to a pro- 
position which is about all propositions, hence no order can 
be assigned to the proposition which states the ramified theory 
of types. 

The problem is to find a theory of types which eliminates the 
“vicious ” sorts of self-reference that lead to the mathematical 
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and semantical paradoxes but not those sorts of self-reference 
that seem to be such an important part of philosophical logic, 
or required in developing the theory of real numbers. 

One way of constructing such a theory of types might be 
somewhat as follows: We should first relinquish the view that 
to every proposition corresponds another proposition which is 
its “contradictory” or “denial”. Only certain explicitly 
specified propositions, or propositions of certain explicitly 
specified sorts, would be regarded as possessing denials. To 
say that a proposition p is “ false” would be to say that p has 
a denial and that the denial of p is true. A true proposition 
may possess a denial, but it cannot possess a true denial. The 
denial of a true proposition may perhaps be regarded as an 
unrealized possible state of affairs, or if the true proposition is 
necessarily true, then as an impossible state of affairs. 

Propositions of the following kinds could be treated as 
possessing denials : 

(1) Those to which an ordinal level is assignable, and in 
particular those which conform to the ramified (branched) 
theory of types, since there is no danger of paradoxes arising in 
connection with such propositions. 

(2) Those which involve no direct or indirect use of the con- 
cept of denial (negation), since these propositions are free from 
the danger of producing paradoxes. [The inclusion of this 
category of propositions was suggested to me by Mrs. Gladys 
Barry. A large and important part of logic can be dealt with 
by means of propositions which involve no use of negation. 
See The Journal of Symbolic Logic, vol. 9, 1944, pp. 89-94.] 

(3) Propositions required for stating that various propositions 
do or do not have denials. 

(4) Propositions conforming to the simplified theory of types 
and not involving any semantical concepts. [This category of 
propositions could be omitted if the axiom of reducibility is 
employed in connection with the ramified theory of types]. 

An example of a proposition belonging to category (3) above 
would be the following: “ All propositions have denials”. This 
is regarded as a false self-referential proposition. It has a 
denial and its denial is true. 

Here is an example of a proposition which does not belong to 
any of the categories (1)-(4) above and which is therefore re- 
garded as not possessing a denial: Every italicized proposition 
appearing in this paragraph is false. This italicized proposition 
implicitly says of itself that it has a denial and that its denial 
is true. If it did have a denial, it would be an example of a 
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proposition equivalent to its own denial, and this situation 
would constitute an unacceptable contradiction. This contra- 
diction is of course at once recognized as a form of the Epimenides 
paradox. The method used here for avoiding it seems to apply 
equally well to the other standard logical paradoxes. 


@ 


V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
ENTAILMENT AND EMPIRICAL PROPOSITIONS. 


In the April number of Minp (Vol. LIV, No. 214) Professor Ushenko 
raises a few questions concerning my article, “ On the Relation of 
Some Empirical Propositions to their Evidence”, published in Vol. 
LIII, No. 212 (October, 1944). Whilst some of his criticisms do not 
seem to me to be justified, I must agree that I did not succeed, in 
the article in question, in stating at all clearly my position with 
regard to one of the chief points I attempted to discuss there, 
namely, whether the proposition, which I called (4), “ I have all the 
evidence which I do have that there is a desk in my room, but there 
is no desk in my room”, is or is not self-contradictory. I think, 
further, that my answer to this question was not only unclear but 
also very confused ; and I should now like to explain, as clearly as 
I can, what I take the right answer to be. 

The question whether the proposition (4) is or is not self-contra- 
dictory is equivalent, of course, to the question whether the proposi- 
tions stating the evidence which I have for asserting that there is a 
desk in my room do or do not entail that there is a desk in my 
room: if they do entail it, the proposition (4) is self-contradictory ; 
if not, it is self-consistent. Conversely, if the proposition (4) is 
self-contradictory, my evidential propositions (that is, the proposi- 
tions stating my evidence for the existence of the desk) do entail 
the “ desk proposition ” (that is, the proposition that there is a desk 
in my room), while if (4) is self-consistent, they do not entail it. 

Now, I claimed in the first part of my article that it is neither 
correct nor incorrect to say that (4) is self-contradictory, and that 
it is neither correct nor incorrect to say that (4) is self-consistent : 
in other words, I claimed that it is neither correct nor incorrect to 
say that my evidential propositions do entail the “desk proposition ”, 
and that it is neither correct nor incorrect to say they do not eptail 
it. Towards tke end of the article, however, I expressed a doubt 
as to whether this conclusion was right, and as to whether it was not 
the case that, after all, (4) was self-consistent. I also, of course, 
gave my reasons for thinking that my first answer was right, and 
then explained the reasons which led me to think that, perhaps, it 
was wrong and that, perhaps, (4) was self-consistent. I now believe 
that all these reasons, both for and against my answer, were very 
confused ; and I should like to discuss the point again. 

The answer to the question whether (4) is or is not self-contradictory 
depends clearly on the answer to the more general question as to 
what is the criterion for deciding whether any given (empirical) pro- 
position is self-contradictory or self-consistent. Now it seems to me 
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that there are two criteria for deciding this more general question : 
it seems to me that there are two criteria for deciding whether a 
proposition of the form “p and not-q” (where both p and q are 
empirical propositions) is self-contradictory, and, similarly, two 
criteria for deciding whether it is self-consistent. And it seems to 
me, further, that if we take one of these criteria we shall have to 
conclude that (4) is not self-contradictory, while if we take the other 
criterion we shall have to conclude that (4) is self-contradictory. 
Finally, I think that neither of these criteria can be said to be 
definitely correct, though neither can be said to be definitely in- 
correct : I think, that is to say, that our actual usage of the expres- 
sions “ self-contradictory ’ and “ self-consistent”, and of the word 
“entails ”’, is not fixed in such a way as to make one of these criteria 
correct and the other incorrect.1_ Hence, we can say, I think, that 
the answer to the question whether the evidential propositions entail 
the “desk proposition ”’ is, in this specific sense, undecided : if you 
take one criterion (and it is neither correct nor incorrect to do so), 
the answer is “No”; if you take another criterion (and it is again 
neither correct nor incorrect to do so), the answer is “ Yes”. I 
think this can also be expressed, though perhaps somewhat mis- 
leadingly, by saying that it is neither correct nor incorrect to say 
that the evidential propositions do entail the “desk proposition ”’, 
and neither correct nor incorrect to say that they don’t entail it. 
Now what are these two criteria? I think they are as follows : 


(1) p entails g if and only if any evidence which would count 


against g to the degree R would count against p at least to the 
degree R. 


The corresponding criterion for ‘“‘ p does not entail g ”’ is, of course : 

(la) p does not entail q if and only if it is not the case that any 
evidence which would count against q to the degree R would count 
against p at least to the degree R. 

(In other words, if and only if we can imagine evidence which 
would not count against p at least to the same degree as against 
q.) The second criterion is : 


(2) p entails q if and only if any evidence which would count against 
q would count against p. 


And, for “ p does not entail q”’: 


(2a) p does not entail q if and only if it is not the case that any 
evidence which would count against g would count against p. 

(In other words, if and only if we can imagine evidence which 
would count against g but would not count against p at all.) 

Now, the difference between (1) and (2) is, I think, obvious: 
according to (1) in order that p should entail q it is necessary that 

1Tt should be realized that I am not saying that there are two different, 


though equally well-established, senses of the word “entails”: for I am 
saying that neither sense can be regarded as well-established. 
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any evidence which would count against g should count against p 
at least to the same degree ; while according to (2) it is enough that 
any evidence which would count against g should count against p to 
some degree. (1) is therefore a stronger criterion for self-contradic- 
toriness than (2), while (2a) is a stronger criterion for self-consistency 
than (la): if any two propositions satisfy (1) it follows that they 
satisfy (2), but they may satisfy (2) without satisfying (1); and if 
any two propositions satisfy (2a) it follows that they satisfy (1a), 
but they may satisfy (la) without satisfying (2c). 

To return to our point, I think that if we adopt the first criterion, 
(1), we must conclude that the evidential propositions do not entail 
the “desk proposition ’’, that is to say, that (4) is not self-contradic- 
tory ; while if we adopt the second criterion we must conclude that 
the evidential propositions do entail the “desk proposition ”’, that 
is to say, that (4) is self-contradictory. I think this is so for the 
following reason. Let us, for the sake of brevity, call the “ desk 
proposition ” (“ There is a desk in my room at ¢”’) D, and let E be 
the relevant evidence (all by hypothesis favourable) up to that date. 
Now let us make the supposition which I made in the previous 
article : Suppose that having all this evidence “I look away for a 
moment, and then, looking back again, can see the desk no longer; 
I look again, and again see nothing ; I try to touch the place where 
I thought the desk was standing, but can touch nothing; I bring 
in other people, all my previous witnesses, but they, too, no longer 
get any ‘deskish ’ sensations” (p. 294).1_ Now I said in the article 
that if such a situation really occurred, we might say a number of 
different things, none of which can be said to be either right or wrong. 
I still think this is right ; but I now also think that I was wrong in 
the consequences I deduced from this. I mentioned five statements 
which, I said, we might make in such circumstances, two of which 
seem to me now to be irrelevant to the point. We might, I said, 
say any of the following things : 


(a) “So there wasn’t a desk here after all—we were all victims 
of a long and very consistent hallucinetion ” ; 

(b) “So perhaps we had all been deluded and there wasn’t a desk 
here after all ”’ ; 


1 Incidentally, I think Prof. Ushenko’s first criticism—to which he 
actually devotes most of his space—is based on a misunderstanding for 
which, however, I may have been partly responsible (cf. footnote to p. 77). 
This criticism is that the above description doesn’t make sense because 


“the meaning of the word ‘desk’... entails the insignificance of such 
combinations of words as ‘The desk (as a physical object) suddenly ceased 
to exist without any physical cause’”. But evenif thisis so, it is irrelevant 


to the point: all I am imagining is that a certain sort of evidence (which 
I have just called Z) is followed by another sort of evidence, which we may 
call Z’. This supposition clearly makes sense, and the question at issue is 
whether the possibility of Z’ shows that HZ doesn’t entail D. 
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(c) “ There always has been and still is a desk here, but now we 
are all having a negative hallucination ”’ ; 

(2) “ There was a desk here, but it has disappeared”; and 

(e) ““ We never did have any ‘ deskish ’ sensations, but have only 
just now got all these delusive ‘ memories ’.”” 

Now I think (c) and (d) irrelevant. Indeed we might, in the 
imagined circumstances, say (c) or (d), but in either case we should 
be simply dismissing the later evidence, HE’, as irrelevant even to D: 
and, if so, this can throw no light on the question whether E entails 
D. Of the five statements I mentioned, we are thus left with three ; 
and I think the fact that we might obviously say (a) or (b) shows 
that it is certainly untrue that any evidence which would count 
against D would count against E at least to the same degree: for if we 
said (a) or (b) we should be taking the later evidence as refuting, or 
possibly refuting, D, and yet not refuting Z. Hence, according to 
(1), the evidential propositions (Z) do not entail the ‘‘ desk proposi- 
tion” (D). On the other hand, the fact that we might say (e), that 
is, that we might be prepared to go so far as to say that the later 
evidence refutes the evidential propositions themselves—and do this 
obviously on the ground that we should take it as refuting the “ desk 
proposition ”—this shows, I think, that it is simply not true that 
the evidence against the “desk proposition’ would not count at all 
against the evidential propositions. Hence, according to (2), the 
evidential propositions do entail the “desk proposition ”. 

But, now, is it really the case that neither of these criteria, (1) and 
(2), is definitely correct, and that neither is definitely incorrect ? I 
think it is, for the following reason. It seems to me that in cases 
where we all unhesitatingly say that p entails q, (1), and not merely 
(2), is always satisfied. ‘‘ This is red’ entails ‘‘ This is coloured ”’ ; 
“ This is a right angle ” entails “ This is an angle” ; “ xis a brother ”’ 
entails “is male ’—in all these cases (1), and not merely (2), is 
satisfied. Perhaps it is possible to think of a case in which we 
should unhesitatingly assert an entailment even if (1) failed to be 
satisfied provided that (2) were satisfied ; and, if so, there are actu- 
ally two different, and yet well-established, senses of the word 
“entails”. But I can’t think of such a case, and I don’t therefore 
believe that we should ever unhesitatingly assert that p entails g if 
it were merely the case that (2) were satisfied. But yet I don’t 
think that it follows from this that (1) is definitely a correct criterion 
and (2) definitely an incorrect one. For I think that in cases where 
we all unhesitatingly say that p does not entail g, (2a), and not 
merely (1a), is always satisfied. ‘‘ John is over 40” does not entail 
“Caesar was murdered ”’; ‘“ All men are mortal ”’ (if regarded as an 
empirical proposition) does not, by itself, entail “Socrates is 
mortal”; “‘ This is coloured” does not entail “ This is red ’—in 
all these cases (2a), and not merely (1a), is satisfied. 


1 Perhaps my failure to realize that (d) is irrelevant to the point was 
partly responsible for Prof. Ushenko’s first criticism (¢f. footnote to p. 76), 
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In other words, it seems to me that while in cases where we un- 
hesitatingly say that a conjunction of propositions (p and not-q) is 
self-contradictory, we always employ (1) and never merely (2); in 
cases where we unhesitatingly say that a conjunction of propositions 
is self-consistent we always employ (2a) and never merely (1a). If, 
therefore, we get a proposition of the form “ p and not-q” which 
fails to satisfy both (1) and (2a), we hesitate to say that the proposi- 
tion is self-contradictory and also hesitate to say that it is self- 
consistent. In other words, in such a case we hesitate to say that 
p does entail g and yet hesitate to say that p does not entail q. 
At the same time, however, we so use the expressions “ self- 
contradictory ’’ and “ self-consistent ” that whenever we hesitated 
to assert that “‘ p and not-q” is self-contradictory, we should also 
hesitate to deny that it is self-consistent, and whenever we hesitated 
to assert that it is self-consistent, we should also hesitate to deny 
that it is self-contradictory. Hence, if a proposition of the form 
“p and not-q” fails to satisfy both (1) and (2a) we hesitate to 
assert that it is self-contradictory and hesitate to assert that it is, 
self-consistent ; and also we hesitate to deny that it is self- 
contradictory, ‘and hesitate to deny that it is self-consistent. This 
point, which I have just expressed in terms of “hesitation”, can 
also be expressed in terms of “ correctness”, Whenever a proposi- 
tion fails to satisfy both (1) and (2a), it is not correct to say that it is 
self-contradictory, and not correct to say that it is self-consistent ; 
but since it is not correct to say that it is self-contradictory, it is not 
incorrect to say that it is self-consistent, and since it is not correct to 
say that it is self-consistent, it is not incorrect to say that it is self- 
contradictory. 

C. Lewy. 
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A NOTE ON THE PARADOXES OF CONFIRMATION. 


In Minp for April 1945, Mr. C. H. Whiteley discusses certain peculiar 
features of the concept of confirmation, which were pointed out and 
analysed in my article, “ Studies in the Logic of Confirmation ” in 
the January and April issues of Minp for 1945, especially on pages 
13-21. The peculiarities in question, which I called paradoxes of 
confirmation, pertain to the non-graduated relation of being-con- 
firming-evidence-for a hypothesis, as contradistinguished from the 
concept of degree of confirmation of a hypothesis relatively to given 
empirical evidence. The paradoxes result from the following con- 
sideration: It seems reasonable to say that any »roposed analysis 
or rational reconstruction of the non-graduated re’ation of confirma- 
tion, in order to be adequate, has to satisfy the fc.lowing two require- 
ments : 


Rl: Whenever an object has two attributes C,, C,, it constitutes 
confirming evidence for the hypothesis that every object 
which has the attribute C, also has the attribute C,. 

R2: An object which constitutes confirming evidence for one of 
two logically equivalent sentences, is confirming evidence also 
for the other (for the two sentences in this case express the 
same hypothesis). 


Now R2 entails in particular that the following three sentences, 
being logically equivalent, have to be confirmed by the same class of 
objects : 


§1: Whatever is a raven is black, 
$2: Whatever is not black is not a raven, 
83: Whatever is or is not a raven is either no raven or black. 


But according to R1, 83 is confirmed by any object which has the 
attributes (C,) of being or not being a raven, and (C,) of being no 
raven or black. As C, is ‘analytic, it follows that each of the tbree 
sentences must be confirmed by any object tbat is either no raven 
or black. Thus, e.g., to take Mr. Whiteley’s illustrations, a red 
herring or a white elephant would constitute confirming evidence 
for Sl. The general principle bere illustrated together with its 
various consequences, which at first blush appear highly counter- 
intuitive, constitute the paradoxes of confirmation. In my article 
I tried to show that upon closer analysis the results thus arrived at 
prove to be reasonable, and that the impression of paradoxicality 
arises from a misguided intuition in the matter; the details of this 
argument, however, are not needed for a discussion of Mr. Whiteley’s 
note. 
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Mr. Whiteley states that the results in question are “not only 
paradoxical, but false”. If this is so, then obviously at least one 
of the premises R1, R2, from which they were derived, must be false, 
and Mr. Whiteley argues indeed that R1 does not generally hold. 
In elaborating this point, he argues that a distinction has to be made 
between the relation of being-evidence-for a hypothesis, which he 
claims does not satisfy R1, and the relation of being-an-instance-of 
an hypothesis ; and while he does not provide a definition for this 
second relation, he seems to assume that at any rate it does satisfy 
Ri (when this condition is formulated for “instance of” instead of 
for “evidence for”), for he illustrates the instance relation by 
pointing out that any black raven is an instance of S1, any non-black 
non-raven an instance of S2, and anything that is not a non-black 
raven an instance of 83. This instance relation, Mr. Whiteley argues, 
is entirely different from the relation of being-evidence-for a hypo- 
thesis. Thus, e.g., one instance of $1 does not constitute co i 
evidence for 81 because “the occurrence of one black raven is not 
improbable even if 81 is false, and therefore provides no evidence 
for it”; but a series of black ravens, he states, does constitute 
confirming evidence because “If S1 is false, 7.e., if there are ravens 
which are not black, it is @ priori unlikely that a collection of ravens 
taken at random will consist entirely of black ones”. In connection 
with his assertion, finally, that the confirming-evidence relation does 
not generally satisfy Rl, Mr. Whiteley states that while “Sl is 
established by observing instances of it”’, this is not true of 82, 
because “in S1 the conditions specified are positive, and in S2 they 
are negative ” ; and he proceeds to argue, in effect, that the instances 
of S2, whether taken singly or in collections, are irrelevant for the 
confirmation of S2. 

Mr. Whiteley’s suggestions do not seem to me to provide a basis 
for an adequate analysis of the paradoxes. My principal reasons 
for this opinion are as follows : 


1. Mr. Whiteley does not give a definition or any other general 
characterisation of exactly what is to be understood by an instance 
of a hypothesis, although this concept is crucial for his argument. 
Let us assume however—and this seems to be a fair interpretation 
of his intentions—that he would call an object z an instance of a 
general hypothesis asserting that everything with the attribute (, 
also has the attribute C, if, and only if, x has both the attribute 0, 
and the attribute C,. This conception of the instance relation 
involves a serious difficulty: according to it, no instance of the 
sentence Sl above is an instance of 82, and some of the instances of 
$3 (namely those which are black non-ravens) are instances of neither 
$1 nor S2—despite the fact that all three sentences, being logically 
equivalent, express the same hypothesis. In fact, after having 
characterised the three different classes of objects which constitute 
instances of 81, S2, S3, respectively, Mr. Whiteley himself briefly 
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remarks that “ in this respect the three sentences are not equivalent ’’, 
without, however, making any further comment on what is meant 
here by equivalence, or how the difficulty is to be met that sentences 
which make the same assertion differ in their instances. 

2. These paradoxes of the instance relation also seem hardly 
reconcilable with Mr. Whiteley’s assertion that “in order to know 
whether a particular fact is an instance of . . . a general hypothesis 
all that I need to know is the fact and the hypothesis’; for, as the 
preceding illustration shows, one would also have to know by means 
of what particular sentence the hypothesis happens to be formulated ; 
and the class of instances of a given hypothesis would, in general, 
change with its formulation. 

3. Besides, the general concept of instance, which seems intuitively 
so clear and unproblematic as hardly to require any explanation, 
actually involves very serious difficulties when applied to general 
hypotheses which contain relation terms. This can be seen from 
an argument on page 13, footnote, of my article, where it is shown 
that if for an ordered couple of objects, (a, b), both R(a, 6) and 
~R(b, a) is the case, then the couple satisfies the two conditions 
y): ~ (R(x, y). Rly, )) and C,(x, y): y). ~ Rly, 2)); 
therefore, according to the intuitive notion of instance, any such 
couple (a, b) would constitute an instance of the following universal 
hypothesis: “ Any couple which has the attribute C, also has the 
attribute C,”; ‘(x)(y)(C(z, y) a C,(z, y))’. Actually, how- 
ever, this hypothesis can be shown to be logically incompatible with 
‘m R(b, a)’, ¢.e., with one of the two statements which seem to 
make (a, 5) an instance of the hypothesis. 

In this context, I should like to correct a misprint in the footnote 
on page 13 of my article: S1 should read as follows : 


(z)(y)l(~ R(z, y) . Rly, (R(z, y). ~ Rly, 


4. The argument which Mr. Whiteley uses to show that one black 
raven cannot constitute confirming evidence for Sl, while a series 
of ravens can, makes use of a number of concepts such as “ probable ’’, 
“improbable ”’, and “a priori unlikely ”, which have been employed 
in philosophical discussions in a variety of different meanings. Mr. 
Whiteley does not indicate which of these meanings he has in mind, 
and I am not aware of any theory of probability which could serve 
as a basis for the establishment of the argument which Mr. Whiteley 
presents in this context. Indeed, I doubt that there is such a theory ; 
for clearly, the difference between one instance and a series of 
instances is one of degree only, and it seems that, therefore, in any 
adequate theory of probability in which several instances may 
confirm a hypothesis—.e., in Mr. Whiteley’s terms, ‘‘ make it more 
or less probable ’—a single instance must be able to do the same. 
(The degree of confirmation might, of course, be different, but that 
question is not involved here.) 
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5. The distinction between, positive and negative conditions, which 
is presupposed but not explained in Mr. Whiteley’s argument, appears 
to be quite problematic. In fact, the intended differentiation seems 
to be applicable to predicate expressions, which designate conditions, 
attributes, or properties, but not to their designata: It is obviously Ma: 
possible to distinguish between predicate expressions which begin 
with’ a denial sign and those which do not; but the same condition Tue 
or attribute may be referred to by positive as well as by negative offs 
expressions in this sense. Thus, e.g., in our example, it would be be 1 
possible to introduce two special terms denoting non-black things natu 
and non-ravens respectively ; and when formulated by means of espe 
these, the conditions specified in S2 would be “ positive ” and those layn 
in Sl “ negative”. Any argument which presupposes a distinction 
of positive and negative conditions appears, therefore, to be untenable. pal 
Cart G. HEMPEL. 
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Man, Morals and Society. A Psycho-analytical Study. By J. C. Fivcet, 
B.A., D.Sc. (Duckworth, 1945. Pp. 328. Price, 21s.) 


THERE has been a very marked heightening of interest in psycho-analysis 
of recent years. Since this is often crude and ill-informed, a welcome can 
be very readily accorded to the clear and authoritative statement of the 
nature and aims of psycho-analysis which this book provides, the more 
especially as it is presented by Professor Flugel in terms intelligible to the 
layman as well as to the experienced student, and is illumined by ample 
and suggestive illustrations. The book succeeds also in gathering together 
the threads of much recent research in experimental psychology. But 
this is subsidiary to the main purpose of the author, which is to bring out 
the ethical and political implications of the principles and findings of 
psycho-analysis. 

The celebrated Freudian triad, the ‘id’ ‘ the ego’ and the ‘ super-ego ’ 
is presupposed throughout the discussion. The author, as he shows very 
fully, is also much indebted to MacDougall and J. M. Baldwin. But in the 
present volume he takes his cue mainly from the researches of Melanie 
Klein, whose work, representing the ‘English’ as opposed to the 
‘Continental’ school of psychology, involves some radical departure from 
the position of Freud himself. This presents itself mainly, in the present 
context, in the insistence that the super-ego, far from being connected 
with “fully developed childish attitudes” and “coming into existence in a 
more or less final form ” (p. 107), is the result of a “‘ relatively slow process, 
the beginnings of which can be traced back to the earliest stages of an 
individual’s psychological development” (p. 109). This growth of the 
super-ego has four main features, ‘ narcissism ’, ‘ introjection ’, ‘nemesism ’ 
and ‘sado-masochism’. These are carefully described in the course of 
several chapters, together with such processes as the alternation of 
‘projection’ and ‘introjection’, ‘regression’ to earlier developmental 
stages, and the ‘ fusion ’ and subsequent ‘ defusion ’ of the various attitudes 
of the self. ‘ Ambivalence’, originating in the absorption of the infant 
in the present, and the consequent swift alternation of love and hate which 
“work on the all or nothing principle” (p. 109) at this early stage, is 
taken to afford a specially important clue to the development of the super- 
ego and the ways the control which it exercises over our impulses may be 
directed. From the study of taboo it is sought to throw further light on 
the process of development as a whole, and the latter finally emerges as 
an extremely involved, but also somewhat rigid, “ Dialectic of Personal 
Growth” (p. 116). 

The account of this ‘ growth ’ is based on a wealth of detailed observations 
and contains discerning comment on such matters as the tensions that arise 
from the presentation of impossible ideals (pp. 69-71), the advantages and 
dangers of wishful thinking (p. 73 and chap. xv.), and the effects of 
‘spoiling ’ and of excessive severity in the training of the young (pp. 190- 
194). But there is also the impression of an ingenious marshalling of the 
material into preconceived patterns, the facts adduced by the author 
being very loosely related in some cases to the doctrinal positions they are 
meant to support. For example, the proneness of advocates of sexual 
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reform to be also anti-alcoholists and firm believers in the virtue of bodily 
cleanliness seems to admit of various explanations besides the subtle mot 


“alliance between the id and the super-ego” (p. 159) which they are wit 
intended to illustrate in chapter xi. Readers who are not already disposed hov 
to accept Dr. Flugel’s general doctrinal position will also find much to eth 
query in such theories as that which divides the process of infantile de- noti 
velopment into the oral, the anal and the phallic stages. The interpreta- (P. 
tion put upon the second of these is especially doubtful, and the importance Carr 
attached to it in the explanation of adult behaviour (e.g., p. 296) is perhaps effic 
the most conspicuous example of the general proneness of the author to here 
interpret mature states too completely in terms of their origin. Not subj 
surprisingly, we find him more successful in his analysis of reactionary dhs 
movements such as Nazism than in his account of normal and enlightened does 
conditions. There is, finally, a tendency to study mental processes in too phil 
great an abstraction from the ends at which men aim and the objects qT 
which arouse their interests. men 

Turning to the more strictly ethical features of the book, we find that men 
the author stresses mainly the need to reduce the aggressive elements in oun 
the control exercised by the super-ego. There must thus be “ a transition and 
from a relatively crude moral compulsion to a relatively free and spon- high’ 
taneous play of those natural impulses of men that are compatible with, the | 
or conduce to, harmonious social life” (p. 248). ‘‘ More developed atti- these 
tudes” are to be made “less ambivalent than primitive ones” (p. 250) Th 
by a ‘gradual defusion’ of love and hate, and we have to “ recognise The 
repressive morality for the evil thing it is” (p. 245). To “enlarge the ackn 
sphere of conscious influence” (p. 241) there must be an “ avoidance of the s 
unnecessary sources of irritation and frustration” (p. 250) such as give to re 
“rise to the anxiety associated with guilt” (p. 251). In the social sphere be in 
we must substitute for “a frustrating moral code”’ (p. 250) an “increasing Dr. I 
sociality and increasing individualisation” (p. 253), both these being form, 


“‘complementary aspects of moral evolution” (p. 253) regarded as a on) 
“transition from aggression to understanding ”’ (p. 254). 

The substance of this plea for a more liberal ethical attitude will no of *h 
doubt find very general agreement, notwithstanding the author’s some- 
what uncritical identification of progressive views with ‘leftist programmes ’. 
But it should have been plainer just how far Dr. Flugel is prepared to go of hu 
in this direction. He has little to say about the positive problems of 
organisation and discipline. Neither is there warrant for the further conce 
suggestion that morality itself is to be superseded. It is bewildering to 
read that “we must seek the ultimate solution of conflict at the higher and t 


level of reason rather than at the lower one of conscience and tradition ” childr 
(p. 260), that there will be “‘ an immense improvement in human relations ” situat 
if we “ substitute a cognitive and psychological approach for an emotional sma 

or thi 


and moral one ” (p. 255). Ethical theory can surely reform itself without ‘ ; 
committing suicide. The presentation of ‘ Progress’ as the supreme ideal induci 
(p. 277 ff.) has, moreover, a vagueness which is little relieved by the refer t 
erection of ‘ biological value’ into a supreme criterion. Chapter 1 does 
indeed assure us that psychology “is a positive, not a normative, dis- 
cipline ” and has, therefore, “‘no concern with values as such ” (p. 11), 
but the admission is largely belied within the same chapter when it is dogma 
insisted that “the distinction between means and ends, though often 
convenient for the consideration of some relatively narrow problem, is 
largely arbitrary” (p. 13). The author’s real position is perhaps seen 
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most plainly when he selects the views of Herbert Spencer and, as we note 
with some surprise, C. H. Waddington, as his two examples when indicating 
how his “ criteria appear in the light of wider and more cosmic views of 
ethical development ” (p. 257). He plainly sees nothing wanting in the 
notion that “good conduct is conduct that is relatively more evolv 

(p. 258), or that “in virtue of‘a higher synthesis ethical behaviour itself 
carries on the process of evolution at a more advanced level and by more 
efficient methods ” (p. 259). One would expect some account to be taken 
here of the devastating criticism to which these principles have been 
subjected in recent years. But in point of fact, neither at this point nor 
in any other part of his book, which is after all mainly a book on ethics, 
does Dr. Flugel show signs of much acquaintance with the course of recent 
philosophical thought on ethical questions. 

These weaknesses are seen very clearly in the crucial chapter on Punish- 
ment (chap. xi.). Here guilt is conceived as a state of tension to which 
men are subject when early ‘ conditioning ’ disposes them, in certain cir- 
cumstances, to feel a need for punishment and to seek relief in punishment 
and such equivalents as confession and repression. The discussion is 
highly enlightening, but it is also seriously marred by the implication that 
the properly ethical problems of guilt and justice can be disposed of in 
these psychological terms. 

The discussion of religion is the least satisfactory part of the book. 
The doctrine of the atonement appears in a form which would hardly be 
acknowledged by its advocates to-day. On the other hand, apart from 
the somewhat cavalier dismissal of this doctrine, the author’s antipathy 
to religion, as we usually think of it, is not nearly as explicit as it should 
be in the treatment of religion in the early chapters. Eventually we find 
Dr. Flugel in substantial agreement with Freud that religion, in its normal 
form, is an illusion. His main contention is that ‘‘ Emotion and belief 
can in fact be separated” (p. 270). We are “to look for ‘ religious’ 
emotion elsewhere than in the company of metaphysical belief, in ‘ religions ’ 
of ‘ humanity ’ or ‘nature’, or even in the high devotion of the scientist, 
artist, or social reformer to their respective tasks ” (p. 270). ‘‘ The religious 
emotions must be largely or entirely secularised and be put in the service 
of humanity. The religion of humanity is surely the religion of the nearer 
future” (p. 275). On this basis we are invited to interpret afresh the main 
conceptions of religion, the way being prepared by drawing what seems to 
me a highly artificial parallel between the main tenets of psycho-analysis 
and the teaching of Christianity. The injunction to ‘ become as little 
children’ presents itself here (p. 277) as the ‘“‘ regression to an infantile 
situation” which is involved in psycho-analytic therapy. It is doubtful 
whether a metamorphosis of this sort will repel most the intelligent sceptic 
or the believer. But the discussion may serve the useful purpose of 
inducing those religious thinkers, of whom there are many to-day, who 
refer to ‘ analyst’ teaching in support of their views, to consider somewhat 
more carefully what sort of an ally they have invited into their camp. 

Some observations on politics and the conditions of peace in the con- 
cluding chapters are marked by the combination of discernment and of 
dogmatism on fundamental issues which, together with exceptional clarity; 
are the main characteristics of this book. 

H. D. Lewis. 
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Introduction to Kant's Critique of Pure Reason. By T. D. Wxxpon. an¢ 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1945. Pp. vi + 205. 12s. 6d. - 
Tuis is certainly a very good piece of work, able, lucid, and carefully done. rd 
The author is particularly concerned to bring out the relation between 
Kant and his predecessors and emphasises almost to excess the importance ne 
for our understanding of him of knowing his historical setting. In this a 
connection Mr. Weldon gives illuminating surveys of the views of the 4" 
physical world held by Descartes, Leibniz, Locke, and Hume. I think 
these excellent on the whole; but he is surely open to serious objection _ 
when he says, “the point which I wish most to emphasise by thus restating xd 
these views is their virtual unanimity as to the general nature of the Suge 
physical universe”. Were Leibniz with his psychical or quasi-psychical na 
unextended monads and his space that was merely a confused perception vail 


of a mathematical order, and Descartes with his continuous matter that 
was nothing but an extension, which was fully real and whose nature we A 
clearly and distinctly knew, let alone Hume, in virtually complete agree- © 


ment about even the most general nature of the physical universe ? of 4 
Another very exaggerated statement is that Kant is “in almost perfect = t 
agreement” with Leibnizian idea of metaphysical reality ’.2 The 


book also includes, what other commentaries on Kant have perhaps made thei 
a mistake in omitting, some brief account of Baumgarten’s Metaphysica. es 
Kant thought this work important enough to take it as his textbook in hi 
lecturing, and we may therefore assume that it exercised a good deal of ea 


influence on him or at least seemed to him to provide a good starting- 8 
point for his philosophy. A little is also said about Meier. ss 


The summaries of earlier philosophers’ views are followed by a short ie 6 
account of the development of Kant’s thought in his pre-critical works y t 
with special reference to The Relative Clearness of the Fundamental Prin- “et 
ciples of Mathematics as contrasted with those of Morality and Religion, Kant 
the Dreams of a Spirit Seer, The First Ground of the Distinction of Regions € hi 
in Space, and the Dissertation of 1770. Then the argument of the whole - a 
Critique is summarised in sixty to seventy pages. Finally, the Analytic oh | 
is given a whole division of the book (Part III) almost to itself, and the ae 
discussion of this is of a different character, being no longer intended for = 
beginners, but passing on to detailed criticism of some points presumably P a. 
aimed (not without some success) at being an original contribution to the 
subject. The author’s chief object seems from the preface to be to make 
clear the place of the Critique in relation to the historical and scientific 
background of its thought, and he actually does a good deal in this direc- 
tion; but I should think he would have done more if he had been more Pacif 
ready to introduce into his actual summary of the Critique more explan- 
atory remarks than he does, connecting Kant with his predecessors and 
with the scientific problems of the time. If this is the main and specific Tas 
object of the work, it is not enough to summarise the authors concerned pat 
and then summarise Kant: it is necessary to be constantly pointing out om 
to readers where the connection lies. On the other hand, I think he ex- li 
aggerates the importance of the scientific theories of the time for Kant’s pp 

‘thought. Of the categories, perhaps substance will turn out to be analys- of th 
able in terms of (causally connected) events, but science will surely always obj se 
need a principle that enables it to infer one event from another (causality), 4 


1P. 38. 2 Pp. 107. 
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and to pass from one object to another in the system which constitutes 
the physical world in space (reciprocity), thus raising the same problems 
which Kant raises. Mr. Weldon seems to anticipate the replacement of 
the category of causality by that of probability, but it is difficult to believe 
that this can be ultimate. His summary of the argument is on the whole 
clear and fair, though it may be doubted whether it could (as the author 
hopes) be understood by a reader who had had no previous acquaintance 
with Kant’s work. The latter remark applies especially to the Analytic. 

Part III is naturally more difficult to follow and seems to me by no 
means always so clearly expressed as might be desired. But the author 
is certainly dealing with very difficult topics, and has a number of valuable 
suggestions to make that ought at least to be considered. Among these 
may be mentioned his proposal to reconcile the views of space and time 
in the Msthetic and the Analytic by saying that as objects of sense they 
are wholes antecedent to their parts and as objects of thought synthetic 
wholes subsequent to their parts,! the attempt to interpret the Second 
Analogy in a way which does not force us to regard it as consisting largely 
of a repetition of the same proof five times over in different language,” 
and some of his points on inner sense, which, like Ward, he regards as pre- 
senting problems of primary importance. The position of physical objects 
he leaves somewhat obscure. He seems to regard Kant as believing in 
their independent existence like an ordinary realist, but does not explain 
how this position can possibly be reconciled with the very many passages 
which have been interpreted as supporting the opposite view. The few 
passages like the second edition Refutation of Idealism which seem prima 
facie to support his interpretation can, I think, be easily understood if 
we take Kant as saying something like what a modern philosopher influenced 
by the Cambridge tradition would express by saying that physical object 
propositions are true (Kant’s “empirical realism”) but analysable in 
terms. of sense-data (Kant’s ‘transcendental idealism”). To treat 
Kant like a realist in any other sense seems to me to be making nonsense 
of his main arguments. One effect of this realist interpretation of Kant 
is to lead Mr. Weldon to connect his theory of the inner sense with the 
physiology of the brain in a way which it seems to me is quite foreign to 
Kant himself. Fortunately, however, Mr. Weldon’s realist interpretation 
has not distorted his account of the argument in the summary given in 
Part II. It would have been very helpful if the work had had an index. 

A. C. Ewine. 


Pacifism and Conscientious Objection. ByG.C.Freup. (Current Problems 
Series.) Cambridge Univ. Press, 1945. Pp. viii + 122. 3s. 6d. 


Tus book is based on the author’s experience for over four years as member 
of a Tribunal which during that time dealt with thousands of cases; it 
gives an analysis of the different types of reasons put forward by the 
applicants for exemption and subjects them to criticism. The work is 
admirably done, and it would be difficult to imagine a better statement 
of the case against pacifism. One could wish that all conscientious 
objectors were compelled to read the book before claiming exemption. 


1P, 187. Pp. 192-195. 3 P. 203. 4 Pp. 196-197. 
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The author certainly has the gifts of brevity and lucidity, and this enables Re 
him to deal with the subject in a most compendious way in a remarkably K.F 
small space. The account of the reasons they give certainly does not e 
impress one with the intelligence of conscientious objectors—though the 
sincerity of most of them is not impugned—and casts grave doubt on the D.J 
@ priori assumption one is inclined to make that people who form such ' 
unorthodox opinions are, whether we agree with them or not, more likely - s 
to be intelligent than the average. I should have liked most of them ueti 
simply sent back, to reconsider the question in view of points like some of GR 
those which Field raises, before they were given exemption, but I doubt oo 
whether the act left it open for a tribunal to proceed in this way. AM 
Professor Field very neatly exposes a number of the signally bad : 
ents that are sometimes used on this subject, e.g. the arguments 8. K 
that “‘ war settles nothing ”’ and that England has been guilty of aggression ’ 
in the past herself. He compares the latter to arguing that, because my 
grandfather had owned slaves, I ought to let myself be carried away into E. Ca 
slavery by slave-raiders and ought, moreover, not to intervene to prevent , 
any one else being carried away. Other arguments regarding the effects 
of war and the practicability of obtaining good results by pacifist means R.S.. 
he meets by a study of historical instances. Not that he proves pacifism = 
wrong, for the pacifist may base his position either on an alleged intuition 
or revelation of a universal law to be obeyed irrespective of consequences B.S... 
or on a comparison of the ends of war with the evils involved in domination 
of the world by Hitler, and in neither case can this view be proved wrong G. Pir 
or right. But there are plenty of considerations which without providing 
a proof can help in enabling one to see for oneself, and these Field provides. C. Per 
In view of them it seems very difficult to maintain either that it is our ff wy. 
duty never to take part in war irrespective of consequences, or that in the 
present case the evil of war, great as it is, was greater than the evil that A. Ko: 
would have been involved in the domination of the world by Hitler. Most of 
the applicants for exemption based their claim on the belief in an absolutely Ff [.R_ 
universal moral law against war, or at least war of the modern type, and | 
Field points out that, if war is ever justified, it would be difficult to imagine 
a case in which the ethical justification of it was stronger in view of the J Bp, Cag, 
issues at stake than it was in the war against the Nazis. He then shows, 
what is often overlooked by pacifists, that even if we granted that our 
country ought not to have gone to war it by no means follows that indi- 
viduals ought not to take part in the war once it is started, and discusses | yy Lec 
the bearing of the sayings of Jesus reported in the gospels on this question. | 
He next discusses alternative service, the refusal to accept at least the | g x. } 
more humanitarian forms of which he regards as illogical. Finally he 
has an all too short discussion of the right attitude of society to the pacifist. | R Le 
It is difficult to disagree with the author’s criticisms, and my only vari- 
ation from his position would be a slight difference of emphasis. It seems | R, fe 
to me that in his anxiety to oppose the pacifists he gives the impression { 
of somewhat underrating the evils of war, but this, I think, is unnecessary | 4 J. p, 
to meet their case, at least in so far as the latter is founded on argument 
and not merely on an alleged intuition. We must further remember [| g¢jenc¢ 
that the present was a very exceptional situation. In the vast majority of : 
wars the issues are not by any means so vital and the results of submission § 
would not be by any means so bad as in this one, and therefore it may still | Die, y; 
be that pacifism would have been the right course in most wars. P 
A. C. Ewrna. Polemic 
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VII.—NOTES. 


The Philosophy Department at Vassar College wishes to announce that 
there will be available for the year 1946-7 two Durant fellowships. Both 
carry stipends of $1000.00, and will be awarded to women graduate 
students who are seeking the M.A. degree. Applications must be made to 
the office of the Dean of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., by April 10, 
1946. 


CHARLES S. PEIRCE MEMORIAL SOCIETY. 


The Pike County Historical Society of Milford, Pennsylvania, where 
Charles 8. Peirce resided during the last third of his life, has not only 
a collection of Peirceana to be given to the Pike County Public 
Library, but is planning to establish a C. 8. Peirce Scholarship Fund 
to encourage able students in the local academy, to start an Annual 
Lectureship on some aspect of Peirce, or related subject, and to found 
a Charles §S. Peirce Memorial Society under whose auspices future 
activities would be carried out. Those interested in the founding 
and organization of the Peirce Society will please communicate with the 
Reverend Frederic H. Young, Graduate Cellege, Princeton University, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
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Members resident in U.S.A. may pay the subscription ($4) to the 
Hon. Assistant-Treasurer, Prof. B. Blanshard, Dept. of Phil., Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn. [Th 

Members are reminded that subscriptions should be sent to the present B qegk ; 
Treasurer, Mr. Sturt, and not to Mr. McKie. very 4 
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